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2.50 r year. 
Weerly. | 6 Cents 


HOADLEY’S BRIEF COURSE IN GENERAL 
PHYSICS. Experimental and Applied. 


By Gro. A. Hoaptery,- A. M., C.E., 
Professor of Physics in Swarthmore 
College. 


$1.20 


A Few Reasons 


Why this text-book should be used in high 
and secondary schools: — 


1. It provides a reliable text which can be completed 
with a reasonable amount of work within an aca- 
demic year. 

2. It presents the different processes of the subject in 
as logical a manner as_ possible. 

3. It does not give undue prominence to any one division 
of the subject. 


comparatively simple forms of apparatus. 

It meets fully and thoroughly the published require- 
ments for entrance to all colleges throughout the 
country. 


FROM PRESS 


MACY AND NORRIS’S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. Based upon the Nervous 


By M. L. Macy, L.B., assisted by 
H. W. Norris, A. M., Professor of 
Biology in lowa College. 


$1.10 


A radical yet sensible departure from the old 
methods of teaching physiology. 


How It Differs : — 


1. It is based on the nervous system — the centre and 
mainspring of life. 

2. It teaches the relations and interdependence of the parts 
and functions of the human organization. 

3. It gives unity of impression, and shows the actual con- 
nection of every vital process with the nervous systein. 

4. It shows the relation between physiology and psychol- 
ogy, and prepares the student for that study and for 

- general biology. 7 

5. It furnishes a few simple and inexpensive experiments 
to supplement and illustrate the text. : 


} 


Teachers are invited to consider and examine these books before order- 


ing for the coming year. Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTon ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


New York 


4. lt introduces such experiments as can be made with 
5 
. 
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A copy of 
DUNTON & KELLY’S 
INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH, 
first Book, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Department of Practice, 
Messrs. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: I have examined the First Book of your “‘ Inductive Course in English,”’ we 
thank you for it. It is the best language book I have yet seen. It recognizes that the foundation of all sound work : > earths 
in language is the cultivation of the sentence “ sense”; and this book works out that result in practice more suc- - will be sent for examination for 20 cents. 


cessfully than any other I know. Very truly yours, ROSE C. SWART. i Correspondence solicited, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., ° Boston, New York, Chicago. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., April 18, 1900. 


SUPERIOR LANGUAGE BOOKS ‘ NEARLY READY 
An English Grammar. For Grammar and High Schools An Elementary Experimental Chemistry 


By JAMES M. MILNE, Ph.D. 334 pp. Intro. price, 75 cents. By J. B. EKELEY, A.M., Science Master at St. Paul’s School, Garden City. 


This work is distinctly grammatical, and comprises the essentials of English grammar s¥8- 
tematically developed by the’ inductive mode of presentation. It is replete with choice illus- Springtime Flowers 
By Mar Norcross. Illustrated.” 


trative sentences from the writings of our best American and English authors. The aim of the 
book is to emphasize the practical rather than the theoretical side of grammar; to lay stress upon a 

Silver Series of English and American Classics 
Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine anv The Passing of Arthur 


the process of reaching conclusions rather than of memorizing rules; and to give to the study of 
Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum anv Other Poems 


4 
grammar freshness, interest, and pleasure. H 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies % 
| 


First Steps in English. For Tarrp AND FourtH GRADES, 176 pages. Beautifully illustrated 
Sak tal tetas cuts and numerous other fine reproductions. Cloth. Introductory price, 
38 cents. 

The Essentials of Language and Grammar. FoR GRAMMAR GRADES. 318 pages. Cloth, Intro. 
ductory price, 62 cents. 

The elementary book presents the rudimentary principles with simplicity and 8k11!, an us- 

trates them by apt and beautiful selections. The “ Essentials” covers the technical essentials «f 

grammar and composition, and by the free use of the best literature in analysis creates a fine lit- 

erary taste and a correct and elegant diction. 


The Silver Series of Language Books 
Systematic Methodology 


By ALBERT LEROY BaRTLertT, A. M. 
By ANDREW T. SmitH, Ph.D., Principal of State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK 219-223 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON CHICAGO 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


‘ SCHOOL 


FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. CG. 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andall Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


and MONTREAL and ALL “CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRAN Gen’! Passewger Agent. 
Gen’! Manager. 


EB CRIPPLE CREEK GOLD MINING AND LEASING 
COMPANY, at a recent meeting of the Directory, 
decided to sell a limited amount of ifs treasury 
stock at 10 cents per share, payable in installments 
of $2.00 per month. 


The company owns 50 acres of well located mineral i 


land in the Cripple Creek mining district, owes no 
debts, is honestly and conservatively managed. If 
you have only a small income, or working for wages, 
it will pay you to investigate this offer. Hundreds 
of people are now living in comfort through just 
such investments. For particulars address the 
Company, Box 295, Cripple Creek, Colo. 


UBSCRIBERS te the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
monTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


....- GILLOTT’S NEW_FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


— ISEPH GILLO 
— 


, OFFICIAL. 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 
Especially endath and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense 
Samples and Classification Cireular sent en Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 


Zoological Specimens 
AND SUPPLIES FOR 


Nature Study. 


Insects and Invertebrate animals from the woods, fields, 
and seashore, from Maine to Texas. Furnished alive, dried 
or in formalin, or otherwise as required. 


Write for what you want. Ask for Catalog. 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass. 
Formerly assistant to, and now succesegor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 


A Good Thing! 
A New Binder 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EpucaTION in book form. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, 
with ‘‘ JoURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold Ffty numbers of the 
JOURNAL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one i subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and | i cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given F'ree 
to any present subscriber sending us a ew six months 
subs. ription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING ©0., 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


NTREE 


© gral 


Have y.u a complete set of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS? 


We have a few sets on hand ofa 
very beautiful 


Illustrated Library Edition 


in 24 volumes, Crown 8vo. in cloth, 

half Calf and half Morocco bindings 

TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR 

OUR PUBLICATIONS 

We will sell these AT COST, half 
of regular price, to make quick sale. 

The edition is now sold by subscrip- 
tion only. 

Full descriptive circular sent on re- 
quest. 

An extraordinary chance ; only quick 
application will secure them. 

Address : 


American Technical Book Co 
83 Chambers St., New York 


FAMED PLACES IN A FAMOUS 
REGION. 


Lofty peaks, erdligeantiaie air, beautiful 
scenery, delightful society, cascades, rush- 
ing streams, enchanting surroundings, 
magnificent hotels,—such is the make-up 
of the White Mountains region of New 
Hampshire. 


This vast region, covering many, many 
square miles of territory, is one great 
summer pleasure resort. Every necessity 
for enjoyment is at hand, and nothing 
will be found lacking that the tourist 
might suggest or expect 

Golf, of course, stands paramount as the 
leading recreative allurement, and moun- 
tain climbing is a chief feature in White 
Mountain life, nearly every mountain 
having its paths; but to Mount Washing- 
ton the climbers look for tae greatest 
sport, for there is a variety of ways of 
ascending the great mountain, and the 
number of incidents which the trip affords 
are often of a most exciting and thrilling 
nature. 

To get to the mountains there are sev- 
eral routes, either of which lies through 
interesting country, and the scenes one 
finds at every turn are wondrous and 
magnificent workings of nature. 

The White Mountain villages are every 
one of them pleasant places, and each hag 
innumerable attractions which are im- 
portant, attractive, and oftentimes pic- 
turesque, and have made their locations 
famed. 

In North Conway there are many 
places of interest, White Horse Ledge be- 
ing one of the first to attract one’s atten- 
tion. Thompson’s Falls, hidden away in 
the great forests, is a most beautiful 
waterfall, and like Artist’s Brook and Ar- 
tist’s Falls, is delightfully picturesque. 

Echo Lake is included in North Con- 
way’s environs, likewise tue Cathedral, 
also Diana’s Baths, either of which is 
well worth visiting. 

Conway’s sunsets are as famed as the 
Mount Washington sunrise, and the 
charming effects which they bring are a 
charm and delight to all who view them. 

Intervale has many noted attractions, 
and perhaps the most notable of them is 
the Great Cathedral Woods. 

Glen Ellis Falls up in the Glen region 
\ by no means a rushing torrent, but in- 


stead is a crystal-like stream pouring in 
a solid column over a seventy-foot preci- 
rice, the sides of which cliff are rough 
and jagged, and the mountain stream, as 
it hurtles downward, is deflected from 
side to side, and the mists rising there- 
from are of most delicate and finely-hued 
colors. 

Silver Cascade, in the Crawford Notch, 
is one of the sights of the mountains. 
This waterfall is seen from the train in 


and choice specimens in their lines are 
found there. 

Bethlehem, Littleton, Fabyan, Cole- 
brook, Lancaster, Sugar Hill, and two 
score of other mountain resorts will be 
found to be fully as interesting, and of 
them an extended description is given in 
the delineation published by the Boston & 
Maine railroad, known as “The Book of 
the Mountains,” and which is sent for a 
two-cent stamp to any address by the 
passing through the Notch. general passenger department, Boston & 

The water descends almost perpendicu- Maine railroad, Union station, Boston, 
larly for a distance of nearly four hun- Mass. 
dred feet, and glides over the face of the 
ledge a clear, silver-like unbroken sheet. 

Jefferson lies on the slope of Starr ORIGINAL STATE CAPITALS. 
King, and the broad expanse of mountain — 
scenery which unfolds itself to the vision Vandalia was once the capital of IIli- 
of the tourist is one of magnificent splen- jojs Like a great many other common- 


dor. 
its 
The Presi ial ra wealths, the state has seen a change of 
e Presidential range from Jefferson is ok 


a delightful vista, and the drives and 
walks which may be taken from here are’ ern states, Corydon was once the capital 
among the best and most widely known of Indiana, and Chillicothe of Ohio. 
in the mountains. Iowa City, and not Des Moines, was the 
Perhaps the one object above all others’ original capital of Iowa, and in some of 
which impresses the White Mountain the new Northwestern states, notably 
tourist is “The Old Man of the Moun- North Dakota, it has been necessary to 
tain.” put the matter of capital selection to the 
Twelve hundred feet above Profile lake, determination of the voters on several 
in Franconia Notch, is this “Great Stone occasions. Detroit, the largest city in 
Face.” It does everything but speak, and Michigan, was originally the capital, a 
the great solemn features are so exceed- + position now occupied by Lansing. Le- 
ingly fascinating that one never tires of compton was the first capital of Kansas; 
gazing in awe and wonderment at this Topeka is the capital now. Omaha was 
gigantic superhuman face. the capital of Nebraska as a territory, and 
Franconia Notch has an Echo lake, over remained such for a short time after its 
which a sound reflects several times with admission, until Lincoln succeeded it. 
ever increasing clearness. Wheeling was the first capital of West 
Cannon Mountain, Eagle Cliff, and the Virginia before the selection of Charles- 
Flume, and the Pool, and Basin are other ton, and Virginia City was the capital of 
natural curiosities which have made not Nevada before theselection of Carson City, 
only their own locality, but the whole or Carson, as it is called locally. Denver 
mountain region famous. has always been the capital of Colorado, 
Of Mount Washington much might be state or territory. Yankton, 8. D., was 
said; 6,293 feet above the sea level, the the capital of Dakota territory before its 
view from its summit extends over a admission into the Union as two separate 
radius of more than a hundred miles, in- states, but the present capital of South 
cluding lake, mountain, shore, and river Dakota is the town of Pierre. New 
scenery. The ride up the mountain side Orleans, for a time after the Civil War the 
on the cog railway is not only delightful, capital of Louisiana, has been superseded 
but thrilling. by Baton Rouge. The original capital of 
There are many objects of interest tobe New York was New York City, and for a 
seen on Mount Washington, chief among time New York had two capitals, New 
them being Tuckerman’s Ravine, Great York City and Jamaica, L. I. Afterward 
Gulf, and Lake of the Clouds. The geolo- the course of the capital moved north- 
gist and the botanist are in clover when erly, first to Poughkeepsie, then to Kings- 
on Mount Washington, for many rare ton, and finally to Albany, where it has 


been for more than a century. The origi- 
nal capital of Alabama was Tuscaloosa, 
and of Georgia Milledgeville, until super- 
seded by Atlanta after the close of the 
Civil War. 

By what may best, perhaps, be de- 
scribed as a paradox, Rhode Island, the 
smallest of the states in the country, has 
had the largest number of capitals. The 
state originally had five simultaneous 
capitals, so to speak—Providence, New- 
port, South Kingston, East Greenwich, 
and Bristol. Connecticut had two— 
Hartford and New Haven. 

One reason which has had considerable 
to do with the establishment of capitals 
in early times in country districts was 
found in the definite boundaries of the 
states. All the original states had fixed 
boundaries when admitted, but most of 
the Western and Southwestern states . 
were sub-divisions of former territories, 
and the capital which was appropriate at 
one time would not serve after different 
boundaries were chosen. The territory of 
Michigan, for instance, included a part of 
northwestern Ohio, including the city of 
Toledo. Ohio was admitted into. the 
Union in 1802, and the northwestern 
counties were not annexed to it until 
1836. This change in the state bounda- 
ries justified the selection of a more 
northerly town for the capital, and 
Columbus was chosen. The United 
States has changed its capital, originally 
in New York, and afterwards in Philadel- 
phia, like most of the separate states.— 
Chicago Chronicle. 


CURIOSITIES OF OUR CALENDAR. 
There are some curious facts about our 
calendar. No century can begin on 
Wednesday, Friday, or Sunday. The 
same calendars can be used every twenty 
years. October always begins on the 
same day of the week as January, April 
as July, September as.December. Febru- 
ary, March, and November begin on the 
same days. May, June, and August 


always begin on different days from each 
other and every other month in the year. 
The first and last days of the year are 
always the same. These rules do not 
apply to leap year, when comparison is 
made between days before and after Feb- 
ruary 29,—Saturday Evening Post, 
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CHINA, 
AS IT IS, AS IT WAS, AS IT IS TO BE. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


‘* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” or China. 


_AGE, AREA, AND POPULATION. 


Tradition claims that China is 2,271,256 years old. 
Leaders claim 80,000 years. Reliable history dates from 
2552 B. C. Confucius wrote history from 2356 B. C. 
Present dynasty dates from 1644 A. D., when the reign of 
the Manchus began. There have been twenty-two dy- 
nasties in 4,256 years. 

China contains 4,218,401 square miles. One-fourth of 
all Asia; one-twelfth the area of the globe; 800,000 more 
square miles than the United States, including Alaska; 
eighteen times larger that Great Britain. China proper 
has 1,336,841 square miles; coast line, 2,500 miles, inland 
frontier, 4,400 miles, 

Great wall is twenty feet high, twenty-five feet wide, 
and 1,250 miles long. It spans the valleys and goes over 
hills. It is the most wonderful masonry in the world. 

Population, 402,000,000. This is not a census enumera- 
tion, and is not wholly reliable. Population of China 
proper is about 386,000,000. China has one-third of the 
population of the globe. China proper has 292 per square 
mile. Rhode Island, the most populous state in the 
union, has 254. Texas has six to the square mile. 

The bulk of the Chinese are Mongolians, who migrated 
so many thousand years ago that no one knows from 
whence they came nor when. 

The Tartars are a more enterprising people, more in- 
dustrial, more inclined to city life. The Manchus are of 
Tartar origin, but are later comers. The Mongols re- 
gard them as foreigners. They have been the reigning 
class since 1644. They are the leaders. There are less 
than 10,000,000.of them, i. e., about one-fortieth of the 
entire population. The secret societies are primarily op- 
posed to them, but have never had the courage of their 
prejudices. 

The entire number of white foreigners was but 12,000 
two years ago, but this had been increased somewhat be- 
fore this year. The British led, with upwards of 5,000. 
The Americans are second, with some 1,600, and the Jap- 
anese have about 1,200. 


GOVERNMENT. 


China is an absolute monarchy. The Manchu dynasty 
has reigned since 1644, when Wing overthrew the native 
dynasty. The last emperor died at seventeen without 
naming a successor. His infant son became emperor, 
with his aunt, the Empress Dowager, as the real ruler, In 
1888 he began his rule. In 1898 it was said that he re- 
signed, but he was dethroned, and a son of Prince Tuan, 
a minor, was declared emperor, the Empress Dowager 
reigning in his stead with full powers. , 


There is another prince, a minor, Ching, who favors ™ 


law and order, as the father of the other prince favors 
the Boxers. Both princes are dependencies of the gov- 
ernment. Neither can go outside the royal reservation 
at Peking without special permit. They cannot see each 
other. They report to the palace under escort each 
morning. 

No emperor has much personal power. The aim is to 
support him in idleness, while he is provided with every 
indulgence which tends to weaken and debase him. The 
annual feast of lanterns celebrated by the Chinese re- 
calls yearly the luxurious indulgence of one of these em- 
perors. His life was so given to debauchery that he re- 
garded daylight as an outrage to royalty, and he had a 
palace constructed that no sunlight could ever enter. 
This was lighted throughout with Chinese lanterns. 
Here he lived with those who catered to his pleasure. 
The scandals of his debauchery were so great that he was 
ultimately dethroned. The day of his dethronement has 
been celebrated for more than a thousand years as the 
feast of lanterns. 

All officials are styled mandarins. There are nine 
grades, The viceroys are first in order; of these there 
are twelve. Next in order are governors of provinces, 
the provincial treasurers and provincial judges. The last 
or ninth grade are rulers of cities. Each order appoints 
all in the next order below. 


CHINESE RELIGION. 


Religion and government are ancestral. Pan-Ku, the 
great original in Chinese tradition, chiseled himself out 


of chaos. The Chinese are very sure that they were the 
first people on the globe, and that they will be the last. 
They have no suspicion but that at some time all white 
peoples and all black peoples will be subordinate to the 
yellow race. 

A prominent grievance held against the white for- 
eigner is that the railroad does not respect the graves 
of their dead, They bury their dead everywhere, and the 
railroad is no respecter of the dead, as its track is laid 
across the country. The fact that the religion of the 
Chinese is ancestral makes it at once patriotic, loyal, and 
devout, as is that of no other people; this fact makes it 
impossible for Christianity to have free access to the 
people, as in savage and barbarous countries. 

Buddhism is the principal religious faith of the Chi- 
nese. Buddha was born 623 years before Christ. His 
deity was a trinity. The moral code resembles the ten 
commandments in that it is ten prohibitions—killing, 
stealing, adultery, lying, selling wine, speaking false of 
others, self-praise and back-biting, parsimony and scof- 
fing, uncorrected anger, and reviling the Three Precious 
Ones. 
Confucius is the father of another religion of China. 


Kvuane Hsu, 
Emperor of China. 


He began his reign in 550 B.C. He was their great his- 
torian and benefactor. He began his history with 2356 
B. C. The emperor is to rule as a father for the good of 
his people, and when he fails to be a minister of God for 
the good of his people he is to be put to deatn. 

People must always respect their superiors. 

The source of all virtue is etiquette. 

The dead are of more importance to them than the 
living. They give money, food, dress, to the departed. 
They offer to their dead in sacrifices as much as they ex- 
pend on their own dress. 

Children are obedient beyond description. It is a part 
of their religion. No son can live more expensively than 
his father. 

The Roman Catholics are supposed to have had 1,000- 
000 converts in China. 

The religious notions culminate in Thibet, where they 
are formal in the extreme. They do their praying with a 
mill, a little hand mill that they can twirl with great en- 
ergy, so that it will record a great many prayers in a few 
minutes. This they have so adjusted that it can be hung 


over the fire that the hot air will make it “pray” with- 
out heip. They even make a hole in the roof and place 
it there, so that the escape of the hot air will make it do 
a large business. It is often placed in a barrel in a 
stream, so that the running water will make it go very 
fast in all weathers, night and day, so that a man’s 
prayers may be offered in a wholesale way. 

The Chinese are highly superstitious. They believe 
that every terrible event affecting their people has been 
due to the conjunction of Venus and the sun in the zo- 
diac of Cancer, which from the days of Ptolemy has been 
assigned to Cathay. From May 28 to July 6 of this 
year were days in which for this reason dire things had 
been predicted for China, and the prediction seems to 
have been fulfilled. On July 6 there was a critical con- 
junction of the planets in Cancer, for the first time in 
126 years. For this cause they were prepared for the 
worst. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. * 


In 1898 the exports were $118,000,000, and the imports 
$146,000,000. 

England monopolized foreign commerce until quite re- 
cently. 

Germany is next to England in the amount of shipping, 
but not in the value of her cargoes. The United States 
and Japan each sell almost as much value of cotton 
goods as England. We also send vast quantities of kero- 
sene oil. Russia is our chief rival in the last item. 

In 1887 we supplied twenty-two per cent. of the cot- 
ton imported by China. In 1897 we had increased this 
to thirty-three per cent., but in 1899 we had increased it 


to sixty-one per cent., an immense increase in two years, 


CITIES. 


Canton is the largest city. It has 1,600,000 population, 
with $35,000,000 of foreign commerce. Peking is second, 
with 1,200,000 population; Tien Tsin, 1,000,000; Foo 
Chow, 636,000, $10,000,000 commerce; Hankow, 800,000, 
935,000,000 commerce; Shanghai, 405,000 population, $72- 
500,000 commerce; Hong Kong, 246,000 population, $250,- 
000,000 commerce. 

Lord Beresford said in 1898, thifty years after a former 
visit, that Peking was thirty times dirtier, thirty times 
worse smelling, thirty times more insufferable. Peking 
is the most complete embodiment of all that China has 
stood for for 4,000 years, or as it is in its decaying con- 
dition. Thecity itself is styled the Yellow City from the 
color of the immense wall by which it is enclosed. It 
has nine gates, three in each of the walls on the north, 
east, and west. There is a city within the city, known as 
the Forbidden City, or the Purple City. This is also well 
protected by a high, strong wall. In this inner city 
dwells royalty and the imperial soldiery. The emperor 
rarely, if ever, leaves the Forbidden City, and no for- 
eigner and few Chinese outside the high official circle 
ever pass within. It is always garrisoned and provis- 
ioned for a long siege. The emperor signs all documents 
with a vermilion pencil. He issues the silliest imagin- 
able edicts, as, for instance, commanding the grasshop- 
pers to depart from the imperial empire. The gates of 
the Forbidden City always close at twilight, and are 
only open for afew minutes at midnight for a messenger 
to enter for any edicts that may be ready for issuance. 

The foreigners have no commercial rights in Peking, 
as they have in Canton, Shanghai, and Tien Tsin. There 
are no concessions, industrial, commercial, or civic, for 
the foreigners. In consequence, the legations have their 
own section of the city, and live to themselves. They, 
too, are fortified after the manner of the Forbidden City, 
and have their own garrison force and are provisioned. 
This has been a mere form until the present emergency, 
when it proved their salvation. The British legation is 
the largest, the best garrisoned, and the best provis- 
ioned; indeed, the other legations have usually traded 
with them. All this made it natural in the time of dan- 
ger for the other legations to mass themselves in the 
British legation quarters. 

One custom in Peking is sufficiently interesting to de- 
serve mention. Peking is a great city for raising pig- 
eons and it is also seriously infested with hawks. ‘To 
protect the pigeons, the Chinese tie little whistles and 
sometimes a set of pipes on their tails, so that as they 
fly they make lively music. When a hawk swoops down 
upon a flock of pigeons, with appetite whetted by the 
sight of such a feast, the birds rise in flight. Immedi- 
ately it seems as though a whole orchestra was let loose, 
and the hawk suddenly loses his appetite and takes to 
flight as though a whole insane asylum had escaped. 

Shanghai is the famed model settlement of the East. 
It is at the mouth of the Yangtse river. Here foreigners 
have been given more concessions and privileges than in 
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any other Chinese city. They have votes and privileges 
that seem very strange to the dwellers in other cities. 
The commerce in 1898 reached $188,500,000. It is the 
one comparatively new city, which accounts for its liber- 
ality toward foreigners, 


THE YANGTSE RIVER. 


The Yang-tse-kiang, or usually styled Yangtse, drains 
750,000 square miles, an area 100 times as large as Mas- 
sachusetts. It is 3,000 miles long, and 600 miles from the 
mouth is a mile wide, 1,000 miles from the mouth it is 
three-quarters of a mile wide, and 1,500 miles from its 
mouth it is 2,000 feet wide, and 1,000 miles from the sea 
the volume of water is 244 times as great as that of the 
Thames at London bridge. Several lines of steamers ply 
regularly for 1,000 miles up the river. The Amazon is 

the only river of equal size. 

The river carries immense quantities of solid matter 
to the sea; more than 700,000 cubic feet of solid dirt is 
carried to the sea every second, and has done so from 
the beginning of time. This means 6,500,000 cubic feet a 
year, or enough to make an island a mile square and 
ninety feet deep. Islands are frequently created. 

Hauch Chou is the leading city above Shanghai in the 
Yangtse valley. This city ships less than half as much 
tea as formerly, as England and America now get their 
tea mostly from India and Ceylon, but even now it 
shipped in 1898 60,000,000 pounds of leaf tea and 50,000- 
000 pounds of brick tea. 

The Russians are now the best buyers. They take 
about all the best tea and all of the brick tea. The 
leaf tea season is never more than six weeks long. It 
begins the first week of May, when the tender leaves of 
the tips of the twigs begin to blush upon the evergreen 
shrub. These are eagerly sought by the Russians for the 
famous Russian tea. These tips are carefully hand- 
picked. Later the leaves are cut off with a knife, and a 
little later still they are cut off by the twigs, woody stems 
and all. > 

TEA TASTERS. 


The tea taster is little short of a marvelous being. 
When a crop of tea is brought in, no matter how great 
the quantity, the taster selects a sample at random, 
places it in a shallow saucer and turns boiling water 
upon it. He then watches the unfolding of the leaves 
in the water, notes the way in which the water colors, 
smells the fragrance, and then puts a few drops on his 
tongue, and then expels it, never swallowing a drop. 
He then announces the quality of the entire quantity, 
and his word is final. 

While the season lasts not a drop of tea is taken, no 
coffee, and no wines or other liquors. Plain soda is the 
only beverage in which he indulges. The first time dur- 
ing the season that a tea taster takes a glass of wine it 
is known that no more high grade teas are expected. 


CHINESE CUSTOMS. 


The Chinese reverse everything that civilization does. 
They write and read backward, write their street signs 
perpendicularly instead of horizontally. They mourn in 
white; women dress like men; elevate the toe and de- 
press the heel; shake own hand instead of one’s friend’s; 
put hats on out of respect, as we take ours off; begin 
dinner with sweets and close with soups. Men braid 
their hair; bridegroom first sees his wife at the conclu- 
sion of the marriage ceremony; women squeeze their feet 
for three and one-half inch shoe; eat sharks’ fins, birds’ 
nests, and mice. 

The pigtail dates from 1644, from the incoming of the 
present dynasty. The Mongols have never liked the pig- 
tail aristocratic idea. The Boxers are believed to be at 
war with the pigtail, which was originally a badge of 
servitude and humiliation. 


OPIUM. 


Opium was the original cause of China’s trouble with 
England, and in this the English were clearly in the 
wrong. Opium was innocent enough until it and the 
Chinese came together. For centuries the juice of the 
poppy was merely an old woman’s “herb remedy” for 
catarrhal colds. A little of the juice taken at night gave 
one a good night’s sleep, and he awoke free of his head 
cold. Then it became a luxury for the wealthy, who 
bruised the heads of poppy in wine. 

It was too much work to get the juice in quantity to 
give it any significance, but when the British came to 
develop India they found the soil peculiarly adapted to 
the poppy and the cheap labor equally adapted to the 
collection of the juice The plants must be watched 
daily, and the day that the flower leaves drop from the 
seed head it must be slit with a knife and left for twenty- 
four hours for the juice to ooze out and then scraped off. 
This necessitates abundance of cheap labor, and vast 
areas of rich soil, both of which are in India. 

But there was no market in the world for much opium. 
No white people, no blacks would use it, nor would the 
people of India or of the islands of the sea—a limitless 
supply of an unmarketable product, As soon, however, 


as the Chinese and opium came together, there was a 
perfect fit. The Mongols, or cheaper Chinese, were sim- 
ply crazy for opium, and millions were so cursed by it 
that the Manchus (better class) and the officials set 
themselves to prevent its use, 

At first it was sent there chiefly as a return cargo. In- 
dia was buying quantities of tea, rice, and other prod- 
ucts of China and had little to return. As the market for 
opium developed ships were put into the service for that 
special article of commerce. In 1834 the Chinese gov- 
ernment forbade the importation of opium. BWngland re- 
sented this, and a lively contest was waged between the 


.commercial interests of the British and the Chinese gov- 


ernment, and the latter won out. In 1839 the Chinese 
convinced the representative of the British, Captain El- 
liot, of the justice of their complaint, and on April 3, 
1839, the British authorities publicly destroyed 20,283 
chests of opium in the bay. 

Strange to say, the British government regarded this 
act on the part of its own representatives as a cause of 
war, and in 1840 England declared war on China. The 
opium war followed, which lasted two years. When at 
last the forts guarding the harbor to Canton fell, China 
surrendered the island of Hong Kong to the British and 
paid her $6,000,000, and when the final peace came in 
1842 China paid her $21,000,000 and opened the six lead- 
ing ports to opium. It is not very easy to find any justi- 
fication for England’s attitude on the opium question. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Aside from the opium incident, China has never in- 
tended to have any dealings with the rest of the world. 
When the Chinese wall was begun, more than 200 years 
before Christ, it was with the full purpose to exclude the 
rest of the world. Before 1775 Lord Macartney tried to 
secure some privileges for the English, and this was the 
Chinese official response: — 

“We will treat you as becomes the representative of 
a great nation, but we will not believe your words. 
Your merchants lie to us, they make common things of 
our women, they have no respect for our temples. To- 
day they say one thing and to-morrow another. We 
never can know what they mean, for a lie is more pre- 
ferred by them than the truth.” 

In 1816 Lord Amherst attempted to make some com- 
mercial treaty with the emperor, but in vain. In 1820 


Lord Napier made further attempts, but with no better. 


success, 

In 1848 the United States consul at Canton had some 
official dealings with the Chinese, but he had to consent 
to the writing of the name of the emperor two inches 
higher than that of the president of the United States. 
This was a great humiliation to the American peopie, 
and ex-President John Quincy Adams, then in congress, 
made a vigorous speech in which he expressed the hope 
that the day would come when the name of the president 
of the United States could be on a line 


CAUSES OF GRIEVANCE. 


The present troubles result largely from foreign activi- 
ties of the past four years. It was in 1897 that the for- 
eigners were permitted to establish manufacturing plants 
in treaty ports. This was an industrial revolution and 
led to the same result that followed the inventions of 
Arkwright, Compton, and Hargreaves in England from 
1770-’75, the same as in the United States with the com- 
ing of industrial corporations and trusts. 

All this recent foreign aggression dates from the 
Japanese war. In the treaty which followed that war 
Japan received from China the island of Formosa and 
Port Arthur. Russia—the nation to be closely watched— 
ordered Japan to give Port Arthur back to China, and 
rather than go to war with Russia, Japan returned Port 
Arthur to China, only to see Russia take it for herseif 
without ceremony. This outraged Japan and the rest of 
the civilized world. A few months later Germany de- 
manded and received the port of Kias Chow with a nine- 
ty-nine years’ lease, as an indemnity for the murder of 
some German missionaries 

Two such unprecedented events led England to demand 
and receive a ninety-nine years’ lease of the mainland 
opposite her island of Hong Kong. This, as a matter of 
course, led France to demand and receive a ninety-nine 
years’ lease of an important bay and the islands at its 
mouth. All this led our own brilliant Secretary Hay to 
secure the open door for all Chinese ports, 

Thus in four years China has seen the Great Powers 
take all the ports they desired and provide for every con- 
cession they wished on sea and land, in rivers and 
canals. It can scarcely be wondered at that an immense 
secret society was utilized for magnifying a new national 
watchword, “China for the Chinese.” 


RESUME. 


2552 B. C. Beginning of reliable history. 
500 B. C. Confucius began to reign. 

211 B. C. Great wall completed. 

1260 A. D. Peking became the capital. 
1644. Present dynasty began. 

1660. First tea shipped. 

1834. Opium importation forbidden. 
1840-2. Opium war. 

1876. First railroad. 

1891. Anti-foreign riots. 


1900. 

May 16. Foreign ministers warned. 

May 20. Boxer outbreak. 

June 4. Ministers and missionaries imprisoned in Brit- 
ish legation, Peking. 

June 8. Tien Tsin surrounded by Boxers. 

June 9. International relief force started from Tien 
Tsin for Peking. 

June 29. Relief force driven back to Tien Tsin. 

July 3. Authentic report of the massacre of German 
minister, 

July 6. Reported slaughter of entire legations. 

July 18. Message from Conger. 


RAILWAY CONCESSIONS IN CHINA, 


[From Central Christian Advocate.) 


A study of the cut loaned through courtesy of the 
Central Christian Advocate will show how China 


parallel with that of the emperor of] « 


Siberieng ZR. 


the Chinese empire. Congress conse- 
quently voted that thereafter it should 
be so written, but it had no effect 
whatever upon the emperor of China, 
whose name continued to be written 
two inches above that of the president 
of the United States in all official docu- 
ments. 

The Chinese object to all enterprise, 
foreign industries, commerce, and rail- 
roads. It was the opium war of 1840-2 
that began to open her ports, not alone 
to opium, but to the commerce of the 
world. In 1848-50 another war fol- 
lowed with other concessions. In 1857 
England again declared war on China. 
Until 1860 England was practically 
alone in her contest with China, but in 
that year France joined her. Twice 
the United States was brought to en- 
gagements during these wars, but 
these were mere incidents. 

China has opened no ports to the 
commerce of the world except through 
war, but little by little she has yielded, 
until her twenty-two best ports were 
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AMERICAN CONCESSION 
OTHER FOREIGN CONCESSIONS 
PROJECTED RAILWAYS 
EXISTING RAILWAYS 


free to the world’s commerce in 1897, 


and now there are thirty-four, the Srtesy of McC/ure's Magazine, 


Japanese war opening twelve new ports to the 
world. 

Little by little China has been forced to concede the 
privileges of manufacture in the treaty ports, and now 


she has made concession for the building of 6,210 miles of © 


railroad and 2,500 miles of this is in progress. In 1893 
all navigable rivers were declared open to navigation. 

The first railroad was open June 30, 1876. It was 
eleven miles long and ran out from Shanghai, The road 
from Taku to Tien Tsin was built in 1888, and has re- 
cently been extended to Peking. 


was being penetrated by foreigners, under the guise 
of commerce, by the construction of railroads. The 
first railroad was built in 1881. ‘To-day there are 
but 516 miles of railroad. Japan, no larger than a 
Chinese province, has 3,500 miles. It will be seen 


by the map that the English are occupying the 
Yang-tze valley. Our country is undertaking to 
complete the line from Hankow to Canton. This 
will mean 1,400 miles of road. This will divide the 
empire into two, Eastern and Western, sections, 
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Another concession is from Shanghai by way of 
Ching-Kiang to Nanking. This is an English con- 
cession. ‘The Belgians will be seen to have a con- 
cession under construction. The total under con- 
struction is three thousand miles. 


OBERLIN AND ITS [DKALS. 


FAITH, DEMOCRACY, COEDUCATION, THE HOME, 
NOBILITY OF LABOR, PATRIOTISM, 
COSMOPOLITANISM. 


BY ELWELL O. MEAD, A. M. 


HISTORIC 
ELM. 

NEAR THIS TREE 
THE LoGs 
WERE LAID FOR THE 
FIRST DWELLING IN 
OBERLIN 
APRIL 16, 1833. 


So reads the brass tablet recently placed at the 
southeast corner of the campus on the tree under 
which Rey. John J. Shipherd and Deacon Philo P. 
Stewart knelt in prayer in the autumn of 1832, and 
determined to plant “The Colony and-the College.” 
lt was eight miles southwest from Elyria, the near- 
est settlement, and in an unbroken wilderness. 
They had only three dollars. But what of it? 
Faith can remove forests as well as mountains, and 
raise dollars as well as the dead. It was to be ex- 
pected that men of such stamp would do something 
definite. It is no surprise that the institution which 
they founded has always stood for something. In 
the words of President Eliot, “Oberlin has an indi- 
viduality.” The wilderness was deliberately chosen 
that no time and strength need be spent in eradicat- 
ing wrong social principles and customs. It was 
easier to root out stumps. All of the distinctive 
ideas for which the school has always stood have 
naturally grown out of the spirit and idea of the 
founders. Some of these distinctive features were 
undeveloped, but it is probably not too much to say 
that they were all there in the germ. It might al- 
most be said that the first idea, that of “the Colony 
and the College,” was the Alma Mater of all the rest. 
Tie founders bought their tract of land and selected 
settlers for. it in sympathy with their ideas. Thus 
the college laid her stamp on the community and 
has not been stamped by the community. The lead- 
ing business men have always had the interests of 
the sch. .ol at heart. The colonists the first year fur- 
nished lumber from their own sawmill for the first 
college building and themselves did the work of 
building it. The second year they subscribed $2,500 
for 2 second building. This spirit has steadily 
prevailed. 

There has never been any antagonism between 
college and community. What this at least sug- 
gested is seen in the fact that as early as 1839 an 
acdvess was delivered before the Oberlin “Society of 
Inquiry” (forerunner of the Y. M. C. A.) by a Cin- 
cinnati pastor on “A Perfect State of Society.” 

The “Oberlin Covenant” expressly declared that 
the colonists were “ardently desirous of bringing 
‘oth the church and the world under the entire in- 
fluence of the blessed gospel of peace.” By this 
covenant they pledged themselves to “fix their resi- 
denee in the Oberlin colony for the express purpose 
of doing good to men to the extent of their ability.” 
This comprehensive purpose has found its broalest, 
expression in the spirit of democracy which has cl:ar- 
acterized all the years. The coeducation of the 
sexes has been but one, though probably the chicf 
vhase of this spirit. The first circular sent out an- 
nounced Oberlin’s belief in coeducation. Of the 
forty-four pupils with which the school opened fil- 
teen were young women. No other college had then 
«:lopted what is now increasingly coming to be recog- 
nized as the natural relation of the sexes in educa- 
tion. 

It was not anticipated that young women would 
desire a full college course, but when they asked for 
it it was granted, and from the first young men and 
voune women recited in the same classes, The three 
young women who graduated from the full classical 


cours” in 1841 were the first women in the world to 
receive a literary degree from any college. 
Strangely enough, however, one other request wus 
not so readily granted. It was not until after re 
peated appeals, renewed year after year, that in 1859 
the girls who graduated from the classical course 
were permitted to read their own essays. Of course 
the substitution of an address on Commencement 
day tor all student exercises makes this no longer a 
question, but every department of the institution, 
including the divinity school, is open to women and 
men alike without distinction. 

Hand in hand with coeducation has gone high re- 
gard for home life. It could not be otherwise. Pro- 
lesser Drummond in “The Ascent of Man” says: 
“The people of America have proved that ihe 
blending of the sweet currents of different family- 
lives in social intercourse, in recreation, and—most. 
original of all—in education, can take place freely 
and joyously without any sacrifice of man’s reyer- 
ence for woman or woman’s reverence for herself; 
and springing out of these naturally mingled lives 
there must more and more come those sacred and 
happy homes which are the surest guarantees for the 
reornl progress of a nation.” So Oberlin has always 
fearlessly asked if young people can form matri- 
monial acquaintances and engagements under cir- 
cuistances more favorable to a wise and considerate 
adjustment or more promising of a happy result 
than those furnished by coeducation. And she has 
never felt called on to apologize for marriages re- 
sulting from acquaintances formed in college. On 
tle contrary, she rejoices in knowing that her 
woman is neither mannish nor sentimental, and that 
her man is neither soft nor coarse, and that she has 
heiped many a man to win a genuine human love. 

The democratic spirit is also shown in admission 
irrespective of color. While negroes have been re- 
ceived and treated on the same basis as any others, 
the basis of merit, this feature was not in the 
original pian, and the per cent. of colored students 
has been very small. It was only by a casting vote 
ihat they were received in 1835, and yet the vote was 
decisive, and they have always been treated in a thor- 
oughly Christian way. It is worthy of special note, 
however, that they have scarcely ever exceeded five 
per cent. of the student population. 


‘The founders of Oberlin believed in the essential 


dignity of manhood and that belief abides. There 
has never been an aristocracy of wealth or mere in- 
tcllectual brilliancy any more than of sex or color. 
‘lie desire for an education has always been «an 
evidence of fitness for it, and the college motto, 
“labor and learning,” is as truly significant to-day as 
sixty-seven years ago. The form in which self help 
was instituted proved a failure, but the boy who 
waits on table or is janitor of a part of one of the 
1aany buildings has as good a place in society as his 
Lrains and morals entitle him to. The man who 
comes to display his weath is soon given the “merry 
ha ha.” “Every effort is made to prevent unwise 
exrense, and to keep down to the lowest possible sum 
the necessary cost of a college course.” 

Gberlin has never been the home of cloistered cul- 
ture. President Garfield said: “I know of no place 
where scholarship has touched upon the nerve-centre 
of publie life so effectually as at Oberlin.” Governor 
T’oster said: “She has been aggressively right on all 
the great questions that have agitated the country 
siuec her existence.” President Hayes said: “She 
has been ¢ school of patriotism.” Professor King in 
the memorial sermon before the Grand Army May 
27, 1900, presented as the proper standard of 
petriotism, “My country for all under God that it is 
possible vor it to be, for the sake of all men.” Ober- 
lin has never believed in a divorce between scholar- 
ship and polities. Mock national conventions for 
the nomination of a president are held every June 
for practice for the students. In the winter ot 
*81-’82 at a public mass meeting in the Old First 
church $200,000 was pledged to the Temperance 
alliance. with the understanding that it could be 
drawn upon to the last cent if necessary. The anti- 
saleon league, now working in nearly every state, was 
born in that Old First church about ten years ago. 

Oberlin is cosmopolitan. The students with 
which she opened were from seven different states. 
When she celebrated her fiftieth anniversary she had 
students from fifty-three different states and coyn- 


tries, and of the students from outside the state at- 
tending the sixteen colleges of the Ohio College 
union, forty per cent. were attending at Oberlin. 
About half of her students regularly came from out- 
side the state. She has furnished a phenomenally 
large proportion of Congregational clergymen for 
ihe great middle West. Over 800 of her graduates 
are missionaries. More than a score of colleges 
have been formed after the pattern originating here. 
Pl mited between the East and the West, she is thor- 
oughly an American college. Her location, her 
traditions, and her constituency give provincialisi 
small chance to flourish. 

Oberlin has no creed. In the words of an honored 
ahuomus, “Oberlin College is not hitehed to the last 
end of any old expression of faith.” Her theo- 
logical professors and trustees believe they have suffi- 
ciently guarded the faith they hold sacred when they 
have committed that they have heard among many 
witnesses to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also. 

Hamilton W. Mabie says of Oberlin that it is “one 
of the most distinctive and interesting places in 
America to all who wish to understand the spiritual 
life of the country. It would not be easy to find 
a more characteristically American community.” 

_ The historie elm is young and small compared 
with the historic trees of Harvard or Yale. It has 
no wound or scar or dead branch. An Oberlin man 
may be pardoned for believing its youth and vigor 
and comely proportions prophetic of Oberlin’s 
future. Such a thought naturally arises in view of 
the rewnion recently held. A tent surpassing in 
capa*it; President Finney’s famous “Holiness to the 
Lord” tent was erected. Early morning prayer 
inecetings were held every day. There were thco- 
logical, missionary, and musical reunions, historical 
and prophetical addresses, presentation of portraits 
of former professors, and all the social functions 
und greetings to be expected from the attendance of 
three to five thousand alumni and friends, many of 
hom had never seen Oberlin’s many new buildings. 
Seventeen years ago Oberlin celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of her origin. For seventeen years she 
lived as a collegiate institute. This year she cele- 
Lrated the fiftieth anniversary of her life as a cliar- 
tered college. 

, President John Henry Barrows has brought to 
Oberlin his wealth of persuasive eloquence, world 
acquaintance, and executive ability. In his two 
years of administration $300,000 have come in and 
it is confidently expected that this will be increased 
to a million. 


ROBERT BURNS. 


BY JUDGE W. P. STAFFORD. 


[ Report, by Adams Archibald, of a great address at the Halifax 
meeting of the A. I. I.} 


Nearly 104 years ago Burns lay dying in Dumfries. 
His own people did not realize his greatness. They 
suw only the man; we see only the poet, and yet we 
wish to know both. Burns never looked upon him- 
self as we look upon him. He did not write for the 
future, his ambition was humble. He wished to be 
but the Ayrshire bard. He wrote and sang for the 
amusement of himself and his friends. Only by ac- 
cident were his poems published. A small edition 
of some of his best work was published to pay his 
debts, and he intended leaving Scotland to come to 
the New World. 

But the book made him famous, and he went to 
Edinburgh, the lion of the hour. One secret of his 
suecess was this, the subjects of his verse were his 
own experiences; they came from his heart. He 
wrote to ease his own morbid or passionate hours. 
He lad a perfect mastery of his subject, perfect sym- 
pathy with his audience, and perfect control of his 
instrument. He wrote the smooth, elegant verses 
com ion to the times only in moments of weakness 
or when he had nothing to say. . 

Ife is best when he writes his native dialect. In 
moments of tremendous excitement the best 
thoughts come, and they come in the language of 
the cradle. He had no college education, and yet 
he had a true education. Oxford and Cambridge 


turned cut many brilliant men, but they never 
turned out a poet of the people. 


‘The school of hardship, poverty, and daily toil is 
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the only school that can produce any poet of the 
people. Burns had lots of common sense. There 
may be nich that is coarse in his writings, but noth- 
ing that is silly. We laugh with Burns, but not at 
him. He was a man of ability and brains. He had 
ihe gift of leadership, of eloquence, and of sym- 


pathy. But above all, his poetic genius was his 
crown. He was Heaven’s rarest and greatest gift— 
a poet. He had the best blood of Scotland in his 


veins, the peasant’s blood. His father was a man of 
matured rigid virtue, independent character, and 
quéet temper. His mother had the soul of a poetess, 
wus tec} onsive to beauty, and was ever crooning Old 
Scotia’s sengs. In such an atmosphere he was born, 
and the verses he has left have been one of the 
strongest links that bind Scotland’s people. Our 
debt to him is not merely the verse he has left us, 
but the spirit of manly independence, which is the 
basis of true democracy. 


LINCOLN EXERCISE, 


BY ALICE CARPENTER. 


Opening march‘and singing of “America.” 

Teacher.—“Other nations may tell us of heroes who 
were great in wars of conquest, masters of diplomacy, 
creators of new parties and policies. We will join with. 
them in honoring whatever is truly great in those heroes 
of theirs. We will rejoice in greatness and goodness 
wherever it may be found. But we hold our land to be 
thrice blessed in that its heroes have been men who 
were great because they carried common virtues into 
great affairs and used great abilities for the common 
good. Such was the glory of our great commoner, our 
emancipator and martyr, Abraham Lincoln.” 

Autobiography. (For four boys.) 

[In the note which accompanies this Mr. Lincoln says. 
“Herewith is a little sketch, as you requested. There is 
not much of it, for the reason, I suppose, that there is 
not much of me.”] 

1. “I was born February 12, 1809, in Hardin county, 
Ky. My parents were both born in Virginia, of undis- 
tinguished families—second families, perhaps I shouid 
say. My mother, who died in my tenth year, was of a 
family of the name of Hanks, some of whom now reside 
in Adams county, and others in Mason county, Ill. My 
paternal grandfather, Abraham Lincoln, emigrated from 
Rockingham county, Va., to Kentucky about 1781 or 1782, 
where, a year or two later, he was killed by Indians, not 
in battle, but by stealth, when he was laboring to open a, 
farm in the forest His ancestors, who were Quakers, 
went to Virginia from Berks county, Pa. 

2. “My father, at the death of his father, was but six 
years of age, and grew up literally without any educa- 
tion. He removed from Kentucky to what is now Spen- 
cer county, Ind., in my eighth year. We reached our 
new home about the time the state came into the 
Union. It was a wild region, with many bears and other 
wild animals still in the woods. There I grew up. 
There were some schools, so-called, but no qualification 
was ever required of a teacher beyond ‘readin’, writin’, 
and cipherin’, to the rule of three.’ Ifa straggler, sup- 
posed to understand Latin, happened to séjourn in the 
neighborhood, he was looked upon as a wizard. There 
was absolutely nothing to excite ambition for educa- 
tion. Of course, when { came of age, I did not know 
much. Still, somehow, I could read, write, and cipher to 
the rule of three, but that was all. I have not been to 
school since. The little advance I now have upon this 
store of education I have picked up from time to time 
under pressure of necessity. 

3. “I was raised to farm work, at which I continued 
till I was twenty-two. At twenty-one I came to Illinois, 
and passed the first year in Macon county. Then I got to 
New Salem, at that time in Sangamon, now in Menard 
county, where I remained a year as a sort of clerk in a 
store. Then came the Black Hawk war, and I was 
elected a captain of volunteers—a success which gave me 
more pleasure than any I have had since. I went into 
the campaign, was elected, ran for the legislature the 
same year (1822), and was beaten—the only time I have 
ever been beaten by the people. The next and three 
succeeding biennial elections I was elected to the legis!a- 
ture. I was not a candidate*afterwards. During the 
legislative period I had studied law and removed to 
Springfield to practice it. In 1846 I was elected to the 
lower house of congress. Was not a candidate for re- 

election. From 1849 to 1854, both inclusive, practiced 
law more assiduously than ever before. Always a Whig 


. in polities; generally on the Whig electoral ticket, mak- 


ing active canvasses. I was losing interest in politics 
when the repeal of the Missouri compromise aroused me 
again. What I have done since then is pretty well 
known, 


4. “If any personal description of me is thought desir- 
able, it may be said that I am in height six feet four 
inches nearly; lean in flesh, weighing on an average 
180 pounds; dark complexion, with coarse black hair and 
gray eyes—no other marks or brands recollected.” 

Song (school). “The Red, White, and Blue.” 


LINCOLN AS PRESIDENT. 


Reading.—Many years passed, and in 1860 a great po- 
litical crisis came upon the country. The time came when 
the people wanted a man of integrity for their leader, 
and they selected Abraham Lincoln because he believed 
that “right is might.” They elected him to the legisla- 
ture when he could not buy proper clothing for himseif, 
and he walked to the capital to save car fare. “He has a 
heart we can trust,” said the people, and they sent him 
to congress. Again they wanted a leader, and Lincoln 
was chosen. Lincoln, who defended the truth in the 
woods; Lincoln, who pitied the slave in the New Orleans 
market; Lincoln, who defended the Indian; Lincoln, who 
studied by pine knots, made poetry on wooden 
shovels, and read la® in lonely roads; Lincoln, who had 
a kind word for everyone, who pitied everybody, who 
loved everybody and forgave everybody; Lincoln, 
who had resolved that in law and politics he would ai- 
ways do right,—was elected to the hearts of the people 
as their leader. . 

And he never failed his people—but true to every trust, 
he brought from darkness great light, he abolished the 
horrible evil of slavery, and by his wise decisions care- 
fully piloted the “Ship of State” into peaceful waters. 

But before he lived to realize the full fruit of his noble 
labors his life was ended; and all over the land tolling 
bells, grief-stricken faces, hushed voices, told how sin- 

cerely the nation mourned its beloved leader. A funeral 


car passed through the streets. Abraham Lincoln had 
done his life work, and the man of whom no person ever 
asked pity in vain was carried back to the prairies to 
sleep among the violets. 

His monument ennobles the world. He stands in eter- 
nal bronze in a hundred cities, because he had a heart 
to feel, and because he had faith that “right makes 
might.”—Extracts from “Boyhood df Lincoln,” by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. 

Recitation.—“Captain, My Captain,” Walt Whitman. 

Debate.—Resolved: That the country owes more to her 
great statesmen than to her great soldiers. * 

Song (school).—‘‘Star Spangled Banner.” 

Anecdotes. (For three girls.) 

1. Some Western clergymen, who were dissatisfied 
with the administration, called upon the president and 
gave him the benefit of their criticism and advice. Lin- 
coln heard them in silence, but when they had finished, 
said: “Gentlemen, if you had placed all the property you 
possess in the hands of Blondin to carry across Niagara 
river on a rope, would you shake the cable and keep 
shouting to him, ‘Blondin! stand up a little straighter; 
stoop a little more; go a little faster; now lean a little 
more to the north!’ would you do that? No; you would 
hold your breath every ore of you, as well as your 
tongues. You would keep your hands off until he was 
safe on the other side. Good-day, gentlemen.” 

2. As Mr. Lincoln was visiting a hospital during the 
civil war he stopped at the cot of a Vermont boy, a mere 
lad, not over sixteen. He had been wounded mortally 
and was near his end. Mr. Lincoln, taking the thin, 
white hand said, in a tone that was as tender asa 
mother’s: “My poor boy, what can I do for you?” 

With a beseeching look, the little fellow turned his 


ALL HAIL THE NAME OF LINCOLN! 
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1. We sing to thee, O Lincoln! 
2. We sing to thee, O Lincoln! 
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Co - lum-bia’s loy - al son, 


| For -ev - er‘ shall thy prais - es 
| And then. a@ - mong the bless - ed, 


With star and stripe un- furled; 

sing to t i ; - j 
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Who by thy  no- ble man-hood, A thou-sand hon - ors won; 


Go ring-ing thro’ the world; 
Hast long — si - lent slept; 
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We sing thy deeds of val - or, 


Ll 


On truth’s il - lus trious ban - ner, 
4 Freedom's sons and daughters oe nit - ed shall pro- claim 


. Thy love for lib - er - ty, 
On Freedom’s blazoned scroll. 


Thy name shall be g re -cord - ed, 
The glo-ry and the hon -or 
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| Which left a  stain-less rec- ord, And set ; na- tion free. 


While end-less a- ges roll. 
Of thy im - mor-tal name! 
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eyes up at the homely, kindly face, and asked, “Won't 
you write to my mother for me?” 

“That+I will,” answered the president, and calling for 
pen, ink, and paper, he seated himself by the side of the 
cot. It was a long letter that he wrote, at least three 
pages of commercial note, and when it was finished the 
president rose, saying, ‘I will mail this as soon as I get 
back to my office. Now, is there anything else I can do 
for you?” 

In some way the boy had come to know that it was the 
president. And so, looking at him in an appealing sort 
of way, he asked: ‘“‘Won’t you stay with me till it’s all 
over? It won’t be long, and I do want to hold on to your 
hand!” 

That was too much for the great-hearted president to 
resist. Tears came to his eyes, and he sat down by him 
and took hold of his hand. The little fellow did not 
move or speak a word. This was some time before four 
o'clock, and it was long after six that the end came. But 
the president sat there as if he had been the boy’s father. 
When the end came, he bent over and folded the thin 
hands over the breast, and then looked so sorrowfully at 
the pale, thin face, The tears streamed down his cheeks 
unheeded. Do you wonder that the boys in blue loved 
Abe Lincoln? 

3. In the early days of the war a minister once said to 
him, “Let us have faith, Mr. President, that the Lord is 
on our side in this great struggle.” é 

“T am not at all concerned about that,” answered Lin- 
coln, “for I know that the Lord is always on the side of 
right; but it is my constant anxiety and prayer that I 
and this nation may be on the Lord’s side.” 

Teacher.—Bishop J. P. Newman paid a beautiful trib- 
ute to Lincoln. He said: “The beauty of Lincoln’s im- 
mortal character has thrown in the shade the splendors 
of his intellect. The time will be when the severest 
critics of mental philosophy and mental development 
will. sit in judgment and admiration upon the splendid 
brain of that man. He was a logician by nature. His 
terse and beautiful rhetoric rivals the utterances of the 
greatest orators of the past and present. He was truly 


grea 
[Song (school ), *‘All Hail the Name of Lincoln.” See page 118. ] 


MAKING OF THE WREATH. 


Partly hidden among the folds of the flag which drapes 
the easel bearing Lincoln’s portrait, have a large wreath 
of feathery green as a foundation for the bouquets of the 
pupils. Let one of the older girls, dressed in white, take 
each bouquet as it is brought and place it in the wreath. 
After the wreath is completed have her hang it in a con- 
spicuous place on the easel or draw the folds of the flag 
aside that it may be plainly seen. As the first bouquet 
is handed to her she says:— 


A wreath to Lincoln’s memory let us twine, J 
A wreath of flowers and words, to which each brings a 
line. 

1. Lincoln is the greatest American who feared God 
only and served the honor of his country. 

2. Lincoln’s monument is a country preserved. 

38. The best way to estimate the value of Lincoln is to 
think what the condition of America would be to-day if 
he had never lived—never been president.—Walt Whit- 


man. 
4. Abraham Lincoln was the greatest constitutional 


student *of the age, and the noblest pattern for future 
generations America has ever known.—C. M. Van Buren. 
5. His life was gentle, and the elements so mixed in 


him, that nature might stand up and say to all the world, 
“This was a man.”—Shakespeare. 

6. Perhaps a greater man never ruled in this or in any 
other nation. He was good, pure, incorruptible.—Bolton, 

7. Abraham Lincoln was one of the most remarkable 
men of any age or any country—a man in whom the 
qualities of genius and common sense were strangely 
mingled. He was prudent, far-sighted, and resolute; 
thoughtful, calm, and just; patient, tender-hearted,. and 
great.—Ridpath. 


8. His was the troubled life, 
The conflict and the pain, 
The grief, the bitterness of strife, 
The honor without stain. 


9. His memory shall be revered so long as men re- 
member the deeds of patriotism, of mercy, of justice, and 
of peace. 

School.— 

And ever anew our hearts shall love 
His glorious deeds, his life, his name, 
And ever anew our voices sing, 
In loyal praise, our hero’s fame. 


The Chapel Hymnal is a collection of hymns and songs 
compiled by Theo. B. Noss, Ph.D., and published by the 
Southwestern state normal school at California, Pa. It 
provides in an inexpensive book of convenient size the 
favorite standard hymns that are used in school and col- 
lege chapel exercises. The selection is exceijent, and the 
138 hymns present a good variety. There are also in the 
volume twenty-two responsive readings, admirably 


suited to school use. A number of the most popular secu- 
lar songs, including all the patriotic airs, are added. It 
should be a most useful collection of music, 


MUSICAL INTERPRETATION. 


FAMOUS EXPERIMENT IN SIOUX CITY HIGH SCHOOL. UNIQUE, INTERESTING, 
IMPORTANT. 


2. 


BY H. FE. KRATZ, SUPERINTENDENT, SIOUX CITY. 


/This article is based on an experiment with 
seventy-one students in the first year class of the 
Sioux City high school. They were instructed to 
listen to the playing of three selections on the piano, 
the titles of which were not given them, make notes 
of each selection as to what they would regard an 
appropriate title, its general character, what it sug- 
gested, and what feelings or emotions it aroused. 
Later they were to write out, as an English exercise, 
their impressions. 

The selections played were “The Alpine Storm,” 
by Kunkel; “Cradle Song,” by Heller; and “The 
Harlequin,” by Chaminade. These, as the titles in- 
dicate, are widely different in character and present 
striking contrasts. The violence of the storm is 
followed by the peaceful, soothing cradle song, which, 
in turn, is interrupted by the dancing and mad 
pranks of the clown. 

An examination of the papers disclosed that the 
members of the class interpreted the general spirit 
of each selection fairly well. As might be readily 
enticipated, the mad pranks of “The Harlequin” 
were most clearly set forth, and, therefore, best 
understood, and appropriate titles were given by 
sixty out of the seventy-one to that selection. The 
dance idea, as so many expressed it, made itself felt 
in the feet, and such titles as the French, Spanish, 
Bohemian, and Fairies’ Dance were given. Some, 


‘presumably not so familiar with the dance feeling, 


named the selection “The Race” or “The Circus.” 

The next easiest selection to interpret was “The 
Alpine Song.” Fifty-six out of the seventy-one 
caught the general spirit of it. In a few instances 
the crash of the lightning and the roll of the 
tinder were mistaken for the clashing of musketry 
and the roar of artillery in battle, and therefore the 
title of “The Victory” was given. 

That which proved most difficult to interpret was 
the “Cradle Song,” presumably because the ideas 
which its author sought to convey were not so well 
mirked as in the other selections. To meditate, to 
muse, to be soothed, to hear a lullaby, i8 to open the 
heart to many varying emotions. Whether we are 
soothed or saddened depends largely upon our recent 
experiences or the thoughts which have been cours- 
ing through our minds. In the case of the English 
class the title suggested by the playing of “The 
Cradle Song” varied from “Spring” to “A Summer 
Day,” from “A Reverie” to “A Funeral March,” and 
from a “Shepherd’s Dream” to “Cathedral Chimes.” 

Two brief papers are given entire, one represent- 
ing the girls and the other the boys. These are not 
chosen for excellence, but to show contrasts and in- 
civicual characteristics. 


ONE GIRL’S IMPRESSIONS. 


“As I sat listening I found myself becoming 
wrapped up in the music, and as the time and ex- 
pression changed my thoughts wandered from one 
scene to another. I have studied music to a limited 
degree, but knew neither the authors nor (with the 
exception of the first) the names. The name of the 
tirst selection was “The Alpine Storm.’ To me it 
pictured gloom and utter darkness. There seemed 
to be great despair, and near the close a strain which 
signiffed a sort of triumph. In some places excite- 
ment and animation were so aroused that not only 
did my thoughts wander, but my whole being was 
thrilled. The second was much slower than the 
first. The character was sad and somewhat weird, 
and the spirit was devotional. At intervals through 
the piece a tone of uncertainty could be heard, and 
the last note left the reader in suspense. These 
different qualities brought to my mind the thought 
that it might be a prayer. Because of the doubt ex- 
pressed in the piece I named it “he Wanderer’s 
Su} plication.’ 

“The third was faster than the first. There was a 
sort of swing to the time that made me want to 
dance, On account of the shortness of the notes 


and rapidity with which they were played I named 
this piece “The Scamper of the Mice.’ It is wonder- 
{ul to think that so many thoughts can be expressed 
without words; perhaps expressed better than with 
thein, and yet how few of us ever stop to realize the 
tiue meaning of the music we hear.” 


A BOY'S IMPRESSIONS. 


“There were three numbers in all. The first 
started out in a sleepy manner, but it soon livened 
up, and we could very plainly hear the roar of 
cannons and parts of bugle calls, which could faintly 
be heard over the din. After it had continued for 
some time it suddenly became calm and sounded 
something like a music box, when it suddenly burst 
‘orth again in all its fury and that was the end. 
The next thing I knew they had begun a new piece, 
and it was all that I could do to keep my eyes open, 
is it was a lullaby of some sort, and a sleepier sensa- 
tion I never felt. But if I did nearly go to sleep 
during the second piece, it would have been impos- 
sible in the last. It was such very lively music that 
it made me want to get up and gallop around the 
room. Luckily for me, just before I started on my 
wild career the music stopped, so suddenly that I 
almost fell off the other side of my seat. Now that 
the music was over I began to wonder what the 
names of the different pieces were, as we had not 
been informed on that subject. As I could not find 
out from any one, I decided to manufacture some 
titles for myself, which I did with the following re- 
sults (1) “The Battle’; (2) ‘The Lullaby’; (3) “The 
Ilot Tinie Galop.’ These are all very simple names, 


but, nevertheless, the names by which I shall always . 


know that music.” 
QUESTIONS ASKED. 

:\ comparison of these two papers discloses at once 
to the teacher the maturer views of the girl on musi- 
cal matters, the better understanding which she has 
of her inner self, and the choicer, more discriminat- 
ing language in which she attempts to portray her 
own feelings. The boy, although older in years, 
manifests much less acquaintance with the realm of 
music and its refining influence, betrays a slight a>- 
yuaintanece with the crude emotional life, indicates 
that he scarcely knows himself at all, and rambles 
and stumbles hither and thither in his awkward at- 
tempts to clothe his feelings in proper English dress. 
While these differences would no doubt appear in 
the discussion of any subject, yet in not so marked 
u nnner as in this somewhat mysterious and unde- 
fined realm of the feelings to which music so 
strongly appeals. It is not true, therefore, that no 
mere profitable field for training in the discrimina- 
tive use of the English language can be found any- 
where than in such an exercise as the one described? 
Nowhere else within the sphere of personal experi- 
ence is there a better opportunity for the careful 
weighing of words than in this attempt to set forth 
his deepest emotions. 

In order to secure some additional information, 
the raembers of this English class were asked later 
to enswer these questions:— 

1. [ve you play any musical instrument? Forty 
said “Yes” and thirty-one “No.” 

2. Tw you sing? Twenty-two answered in the 
alhrinative and forty-nine in the negative. 

5. Do your parents play or sing? Forty said 
“Yes” and thirty-one “No.” 

4. When listening to a piece of music do you feel 
conscious of any physical sensations? Forty-eight 
answered in the affirmative, and twenty-three in the 
negative. 

INTERESTING ANSWERS. 

As to the character of these sensations eighty say: 
“When lively music is played I want to get up and 
dance.” Six state, “Cold chills go up and down my 
back.” Four “always feel very much excited.” 


(Continued on page 122.) 
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Away with all reading, writing, and hard think- 
ing until school begins. 


‘Lhe Washington exercise, prepared by Hezekiah 
Buiterworth, which has been arranged, for use with 
the series of exercises now appearing, will be used 
the first of January. 


BOSTON.—Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver was 
re-elected, as it was certain that he would be. The 
“hold up” at the June meeting was a bit of high- 
waymen practice which did not succeed. The leader 
of the bandits simply sprung a gigantic surprise 
under conditions which made postponement easy, 
but defeat impossible. Mr. Seaver was re-elected 
for two years by a handsome vote, getting all but 
five out of twenty-one votes, an immense victory, in 
view of all the facts. Miss Sarah L. Arnold, who 
was also held up with Mr. Seaver, won with ease. 
The credit for these victories is largely due Mr. 
Anderson of the board, who has once more demon- 
strated his rare capacity of leadership and his royal 
independence and downright honesty of purpose. 
There is now but one of those held up to be elected, 
as he will be, at the September meeting of the board. 


FIFTY THOUSAND MEN IDLE. 


Every wheel and stroke of commerce throughout 
the great Southern Pacific system of railroads and 
steamship lines was stopped for seven minutes on 
August 17, during the burial of Collis P. Hunting- 
ton in New York. At the exact.moment when the 
clock struck 11 in New York, every hammer in all 
the shops ceased clanging; engines paused upon the 
rails and steamships floated lifelessly upon the water. 
In every city the offices. remained closed all the 
morning and no tickets were sold or other business 
transacted until after the remains of the once great 
railroad magnate were laid to rest. During the 
short suspension of business 50,000 men in all sec- 
tions of the United States remained idle. 

This is a remarkable tribute to the late president 
of one of the mightiest railway corporations in the 
world. Think what it meant to give the instrue- 
tions in the first place, all by telegraph, then ter. 


thousand watches and clocks were interpreted by 
the one which struck the minute of his burial. It 
was the busiest hour of the day. Passenger and 
freight trains were rolling on their missions of com- 
merce and pleasure, going East and West, North and 
South, to mine and metropolis; steamships were 
plowing their way in the waves of the sea and the 
quiet waters of river and bay; men and women were 
at typewriter and telegraph instrument; laborers 
were wielding pick and sledge, when suddenly, while 
all the rest of the world went on with busy hum of 
industry, there was absolute stillness on track and 
deck, in office and shop. Not a blow was struck, 
not a word was spoken. 

What a lesson! Of the 50,000 men and womén 
not 1,000, probably, had ever seen Mr. Huntington, 
and yet the other 49,000 also stood with bowed head 
while the tenement out of which the personality had 
departed was returned to the earth. And yet Mr. 
Huntington did less for these 50,000 men and 


‘women than Horace Mann, David P. Page, Mary 


Lyon, Newton Bateman, John D. Philbrick, Henry 
Barnard, James P. Wickersham, or E. A. Sheldon 
did for many times 50,000 men and women in their 
childhood. Will the day ever come when for a few 
minutes all the school children of the land shall be 
silent, with bowed heads, on the birthday anniver- 
sary of each of these educational leaders? Shall 
America keep silence in honor of a man whose power 
was chiefly financial, and have no honors for those 
whose legacy is intellectual, moral, and spiritual? 
The teachers of the land must answer. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


AT THE COMMENCEMENT SEASON. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


BOSTON NORMAL—LYMAN SCHOOL — HANCOCK SCHOOL — CoN- 
NECTICUT STATE COLLEGE — NEW YORK NORMAL COLLEGE ( AL- 
BANY )— SCRANTON TRAINING SCHOOL — CENTRAL FALLS (R.1.) 
—MERRIMAC — GEORGETOWN — WINCHESTER — NEWBURY- 
PORT. 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The great majority of women teachers of Boston are 
trained in the city normal school, which has had in all 
four different principals—Ephraim Hunt, LL. D., Colonel 
Homer B. Sprague, Larkin Dunton, LL. D., and Wallace 
C. Boyden. Of these, Dr. Dunton’s name is most closely 
associated with the school. He was the only one who 
remained as principal until his life work was done, and 
he was a man of rare intellectual energy, who had no 
professional interest aside from those of his school. A 
typical son of Maine, reared on the farm, he picked his 
way along to college, worked his way through, and 
taught from the smallest rural school up to one of the 
best high schools of Maine, and then came to Boston as 
a sub-master, was early promoted to a principalship, and 
while still a young man became principal of the normal 
school. \No other Boston teacher ever came so near 
being an accepted leader of the profession in the city as 
did Dr. Dunton, who was a born leader and organizer. 
At one time it looked as though he might become a na- 
tional leader, professionally, but from this higher 
activity he was diverted by large financial interests— 
for he was very thrifty—and by premonitions of ill 
health, which at last withdrew him from the school. 

Wallace C. Boyden, who succeeded him, has already 
demonstrated that he has the capacity, power, and de- 
votion to make the school far more than it has ever 
been, either to the schools of the city or in general repu- 
tation. It has been my privilege to see the school under 
all of the principals, for each of whom I had great ad- 
miration, but I have never seen it more wide-awake, and 
never, so far as one can judge from observation, with 
a higher grade of character and purpose among the 
students. 

LYMAN SCHOOL. 


A. H. Kelley of the Lyman school has one of the large 
grammar schools of the city, and I do not see how a 
school could be more completely in hand than is this 
school, nor how there could be a better spirit in the 
activities. I presume there were nine hundred boys and 
girls in the large hall when I spoke to them; they ranged 
from nine years to sixteen, and though I do not really 
enjoy the prospect of making a set address to boys and 
girls, I did enjoy this audience as genuinely as any I 
have ever faced. 

THE ELIOT SCHOOL. 


If one wishes to see what the Boston schools stand for, 
he should visit the Eliot school in the North end of Bos- 
ton, where G, 8, Webster is doing a work of trang- 


formation that can be reverently spoken of as a trans- 
figuration. It is one of the largest boys’ schools in the 
city, and if Boston has any slum section, which she has 
not, strictly speaking, it is here. These boys are chil- 
dren of the latest comers from beyond the seas. Many 
of them can scarcely speak English when they come into 
school. In the ordinary use of the term there is not an 
American among them. And yet on the day that I was 
with them they gave ‘‘The Continental Congress” with as 
realistic effect, as keen a patriotic fervor, and as ready 
wit as would have been possible anywhere in America. 
It is fifteen years since I prepared this exercise on *‘I‘he 
Continental Congress,” and it is doubtful if any other 
school exercise -has had the same success in grammar 
schools that this has had, and I am entirely certain that 
it was never a greater success than in the Eliot school. 


CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE. 


Storrs is not in a location that a man would 
select for any institution that he was likely to wish to 
get to or to get away from promptly, but, prejudiced as 
a busy man is sure to be when he is studying time- 
tables for Storrs, he readily admits, when he finds him- 
self on the summit of a grand hill looking out upon a 
glorious New England scene of hill and valley, that it 
is all right if an agricultural college is intended to teach 
the art of making New England soil carry out Lowell’s 
ideal when he sings:— 

“Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 

Indeed I was greatly pleased with every indication, in 
laboratory and dormitory, in stable and farm, and es- 
pecially in the graduation addresses of the young men 
and women, that this institution is a noble inspiration 
to more intelligent and enjayable life on the farm and 
in the factory, in the kitchen and the garden. It would 
not be easy to see how so little money could go so far in 
any other way for the improvement of a state. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE AT ALBANY. 


David P. Page was the foremost normal school man of 
his day. At thirty-seven he died, with a reputation sec- 
ond only to that of Horace Mann for professional zeal, 
and not second to him in wisdom. The leadership 
which the first principal gave the normal school at 
Albany fifty years ago is as distinct to-day as it was 
then. The legislature has given it college rank, with 
the privilege of conferring degrees, and Dr. Milne, the 
president, has given the college in these later days a 
leadership as stalwart, as sagacious, as earnest as that 
enjoyed by any professional school in the land, and he 
has a legislative, professional, and social loyalty that are 
rarely equaled, and could hardly be excelled. 


SCRANTON TRAINING SCHOOL. 


George Howell has done for Scranton educationally as 
much as any superintendent could ask to do for a city 
whose energy is so largely centered in industrial and 
mercantile activity. Scranton is a noble city, with 


mines of fabulous wealth, ranks second only to two - 


others in the entire land, a hotel worthy a metropolis, 
with homes and the prestige that goes with large wealth. 
It was many years before Scranton’s educational stand- 
ards could be referred to in connection with her finan- 
cial and social leadership, but Mr. Howell has seen the 
erection of one of the best school buildings in the state, 
probably the best public school building in Pennsyl- 
vania, and he has secured the establishment of a training 
school without a superior in thecountry. Scranton had 
suffered in the educational world from a reputation for 
unwholesome interference with educational ideals for 
the sake of nursing local interests, but when they chose 
Miss E. G. Olmstead and placed her at the head of the 
training school, Scranton said as plain as. words could 
have said it, “There is nothing too good for the Scranton 
boys and girls, and their teachers shall have the best of 
training without favoritism,” and already Scranton is 
attracting attention far and near for her heroic loyalty 
to the best in education. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


While there is a rare tonic in the commencement exer- 
cises of institutions, there isa warmth no less delightful 
when one sees a community all aglow with local pride 
and joy over the exercises of graduation of a high 
school. 

At Central Falls, R. 1., a blistering evening was no 
barrier to the throng that took possession of the largest 


~ audience room in town and filled it to the brim. No 


other occasion brings together all classes of the com- 
munity, doctors and lawyers, the clergy and laity, the 
rich and the poor, on a common level as does a public 
school graduation. 


Merrimac is a wide-awake manufacturing village 


midway between Haverhill and Newburyport, and her 
enterprise may be guessed in Yankee fashion from the 
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fact that she captured the name of the river which had 
made fame and fortune for Manchester, Lowell, Lawrence, 
and Haverhill, making a bluff at the success of the larger 
cities that used the power but forgot to honor the river 
that has turned more spindles than any other in 
the world. Merrimac has always made the most of 
every opportunity, and her children have been given the 
privileges of schools enjoyed by larger communities. 

Georgetown, the home of the eminent philanthropist, 
George Peabody, whose first name she appropriated, re- 
ceived less evidence of his affectionate regard than other 
communities, some of which had less claim to his be- 
nevolence; but thanks to another benefactor, she has a 
new high school building, and is to have ample income 
from the funds to support a first-class free high school. 
This is peculiarly gratifying to the town, which has met 
with some unfortunate business reverses in recent years 
which have checked her growth and material prosperity. 
The most noticeable features of the new school are the 
great business shrewdness of the trustees, by which the 
income has been nearly two per cent. above that of most 
academy funds in the state, and also their rare good 
sense in electing as principal and assistants those who 
had occupied the same positions in the town high school, 
which will be abolished with the opening of the Perley 
free school, 

Winchester has had more than her share of publicity 
over educational matters, but she has never taken a step 
backward in it all. There is no suburb more attractive 
in location, in social life, or educationally than Winches- 
ter, and a more appreciative audience it would not be 
easy to find than that which assembled for the gradua- 
tion of the high school this year. Mr. Lovering be- 
came principal almost as soon as he graduated from Har- 
vard, and has remained with the school in all the years 
while the town has been transformed from a village into 
one of the largest suburbs. 

But the largest and most enthusiastic audience of the 
graduation season, so far as high schools are concerned, 
was at Newburyport. It was the largest class by far, 
and the preliminary exercises by three of the class were 
far beyond what one expects on such an occasion. It is 
always gratifying to close commencement and gradua- 
tion season with a class, school, and audience of an ex- 
ceptionally attractive character, as at Newburyport. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The allied army entered Pekin August 15, and the 
legationers and the foreigners with ‘hem have been 
relieved. This is the news, briefly reported, first in 
noiticial despatches from Hong Kong, and later in 
a cablegram from the German consul at Shanghai, 
whieh brought joy to anxious Christendom on Fri- 
day. This great fact authoritatively established, it 
seemed no difficult matter to wait for details. These 
will come soon in abundance, and it is sure that they 
will include many thrilling narratives from those 
who have so long been in peril of death. The news 
seems almost too good to be true. The utmost 
credit will be given to.the gallant army, in which 
General Chaffee’s troops had a conspicuous place, 
who accomplished this great result. 

* * 

The overtures of peace which the Chinese govern- 
iment made on the 8th of August, in the appoint- 
ment of Earl Li Hung Chang as an envoy extraor- 
dinary to ask a suspension of hostilities, and nego- 
tiations for settlement came too late to stay the ad- 
vanee, The obvious reply was that which the 
\'nited States made, and which the other powers ap- 
proved, that no negotiations could be begun while 
the ministers and those under their protection at 
Pekin were in danger. 'The Chinese offer to deliver 
the ministers under escort could not be accepted, for 
the reason that neither the ministers nor their 
governments dared trust the good faith of the 
Chinese government. 

* * 

The difficulty of restraining the mutual jealousies 
of the powers and holding them together for any 
protracted united action is illustrated by the sharp 
suspicion with which the British movement for the 
landing of troops at Shanghai is viewed. There 
has been no outbreak at Shanghai or in its vicinity, 
and the warships in the harbor are probably suffi- 
cient to prevent one. The British policy in this 
matter is more likely to occasion disturbance than to 
avert it; and its real motive, clearly, is to put Eng- 
land in a position to make good her claim to the 
rich valley of the Yangtsi-kiang. The ostensible 
reason for jt is that Russia is pre-empting Niuchang; 


but to urge this seriously is to announce that the dis- 
memberment of China has already begun, and that 
England does not mean to be left out. 

In this connection, it is to be remarked that the 
impressive concentration of naval strength in Chin- 
ese waters which is now taking place can scarcely be 
with reference to movements against China, whose 
feeble fleet could be sunk by the ships of any one of 
the powers. It can be accounted for only as a 
preparation for future contingencies, when a 
scramble for special advantages may set in. Eng- 
land has at hand two first-class battleships, with a 
third on the way; three armored cruisers, eight or 
ten protected cruisers, two of enormous size; and 
thirty smaller vessels,—gunboats, torpedo boats, 
etc.; Japan has three first-class battleships, four 
armored cruisers, and twenty-nine cruisers and gun- 
boats; and Russia has seven armor-clads, three 
lighter cruisers, seven gunboats, and thirty-one mis- 


cellaneous vessels. 
* * * 


The sudden death of Collis P. Huntington, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific railroad, removes al- 
most the last one of the little group of far-sighted 
and energetic financiers who spanned the continent 
with a railway which reduced the time of transit 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast from six 
months to as many days. It was in 1869 that the 
last spike was driven which completed the union. 
Mr. Huntington’s associates in promoting the west- 
ern end of this great enterprise were Leland Stan- 
ford, Charles Crocker, and Mark Hopkins, all of 
whom are dead; and the eastern end were Oakes 
Ames, Dr. Durant, and others, most of whom are 
also dead, the only conspicuous survivor being Gen- 
eral Grenville M. Dodge. These financiers were not 
always nice in their methods, and they were never 
unmindful of their own interests, but they carried 
through an undertaking which would have daunted 
less courageous men; and did more to promote the 
material development of the country than any other 
group of equal size. 

* 

London is now in possession of a subway for elec- 
tric transportation much like that in Boston, except 
that it is built at a lower level and is longer. It 
was opened for travel about the first of August, and 
has been a success from the start. It follows a 
different route from that of the old underground 
road, connecting the City of London with the West 
End, along the line of Oxford street. It is six miles 
long, built in the tubular form, and carries pas- 
sengers for a uniform fare of two pence, from which 
circumstance it is known colloquially as the 
“Tuppeny Tube.” London is far behind most 
American cities of importance in its facilities for 
transit. The buses, winding slowly along the 
streets, and the underground road, with its slow- 
moving and dirty cars, having been hitherto the 
only means of getting about; but the delight ex- 
pressed with the new underground electric railway, 
and the profit at which it is already run, indicates 
that other similar enterprises will follow. The road 
cost about eighteen million dollars and has been 
four years a-building. 

* * 

The unfriendly tone of the semi-official Turkish 
newspapers toward the Christian powers, in connec- 
tion with the crisis in China, has attracted attention, 
and has been the occasion of formal remonstrance 
by the ambassadors at Constantinople. In view of 
this fact, the symptoms of a renewal of violence in 
Asiatic Turkey justify apprehension. Recently an 
Armenian village in the Sassun district, near Bitlis, 
was attacked by a body of Kurds and Turkish troops, 
and two hundred men, women, and children were 
killed, the whole affair taking place under the com- 
mand of the Turkish commandant at Bitlis. 
Later, an English consul was attacked by Kurds 
near Van, and narrowly escaped death. These in- 
cidents are unpleasantly suggestive of those which 
preceded the shocking Armenian massacres of a few 
years ago. 

* 7 * 

The census returns of population of various cities 
are beginning to be published, a few of them offi- 
cially, but more of them leaking out in some un- 


authorized way. In a number of instances, they 
have proved to be chastening to local pride, as they 
fall far below the expectations freely expressed be- 
forehand. Of all the cities thus far reported, Cin- 
cmnati is the most disappointed, as her ratio of in- 
crease runs under ten per cent. Cities which have 
based their hopes on directory canvasses ér on rough 
computations resting on the multiplication of polls 
are sure to be depressed when the true figures are 
known. But, beside this, it is probable that the ag- 
gregate of city population will prove to have in- 
creased far less rapidly than in the preceding decade 
and this for the simple reason that the astonishing 
development of trolley-car systems is building up 
suburban and rural districts at the expense of the 
cities, thereby greatly relieving the congestion of 
city population. This may be unsatisfactory to 


local municipal pride, but it is ‘ 
right direction. a tendency in the 


NEW YORK. 


President O’Brien, despite his multifarious duties as 
president of the central board, the Manhattan, and 
Bronx board, and chairman of trustees of the city col- 
lege, is pushing the establishment of a model school for 
truants in the Manhattan-Bronx system. When Mr. 


O’Brien was chairman of the committee on special 
schools, he, in conjunction with Borough Superintendent . 


and farm for truants to 
be located in Westchester county. It will take $100,000 
to purchase the property, erect the main building to be 
used as a schoolhouse, mess hall, gymnasium, and in- 
dustrial institute, and to build seven cottages, in which 
the boys will live under the care of a matron. The 
curriculum will include sloyd, modeling, and other forms 
of manual training, gymnastic drill, out-door work, and 
such schoolroom instruction as will tend to make the 
pupil wish for a better environment than that to which 
he has been accustomed, and thus reform by gentle 
rather than harsh means. 

Contracts for two high schools, the Commercial and 
Peter Cooper, will be let in the fall. These two schools 
will cost in the neighorhood of half a million dollars 
apiece. It is needless to say that Superintendent Snyder 
has embodied all the latest improvements in his plans. 

Mr. Ellis, secretary of the Manhattan and Bronx board, 
has completed his work with reference to the Davis Iaw. 
Too much praise cannot be accorded this gentleman Tor 
his indefatigable work in looking after the interests 
committed to his care. 

Secretary Franklin C. Vitt of the Richmond board has 
submitted his annual report. From it the following is 
condensed: Number of schools, 31; number of teachers, 
247; register, 9,268; average attendance, 7,877. Com- 
missioner Emil Bottger, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of Richmond, has also presented his estimate of the 
cost of maintaining the schools for the coming year. 
The total sum needed in the general fund is $301,265.85; 
$10,600 of this is for salaries of borough superintendent 
and his assistants, the remainder being for salaries of 
principals and teachers; $51,260 more is needed for sala- 
ries of officers, clerks, janitors, etc. A claim is also 
made for $67,734.29, said to be due the teachers of this 
borough for 1900 salaries. . 

The supreme court upholds Superintendent Noyes of 
Rochester in his contention that he is entitled to a re- 
view of the action of the board of education in dismiss- 
ing him on July 2 last, Justice Nash filing the decision. 

After the action of the board, it was discovered that 
there existed a clause in the school law, as amended by 
the last legislature, which would keep Mr. Noyes in 
office. This clause was declared a forgery. Mr. Noyes 
did not, however, base his claim to office on this clause, 
but claimed he had resigned last winter and that he was 
immediately reappointed by the new board for a full 
term of four years, and, in consequence, his term of 
office would not expire until 1903. Justice Nash sup- 
ports this view and says: “The board of education had 
the power to appoint under the new law immediately 
after it took effect, on December 1, 1898. After the act 
took effect the relator continued in office by sufferance 
without right, subject to be removed at any time by the 
appointment of a superintendent under the new law. 
His resignation, therefore, did not create a vacancy, and 
his appointment under the new law was for a term of 
four years, which will not expire until July 15, 1903. It 
follows that it is unnecessary to consider the question 
mentioned in the stipulation relating to the alleged 
forged provision of the law of 1900, as the right of the 
relator to hold office of superintendent of schools under 
the term to which he was last appointed does not rest 
upon the provisions of that act,” 
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[Continued from page 119 ) 


Four “want to keep time with hands and feet.” 
Three say, “I feel drowsy and it seems as if [ could 
sii there forever.” Three claim “Lively music 
makes me feel lively, and music that tells of some- 
thing horrible makes me shudder.” Two state, 
“When I heard the ‘Alpine Storm’ I found myself 
feeling quite frightened.” Two “feel nervous when 
listening to fast music. One, “While listening to 
some ‘rag time’ pieces I felt a creepy sensation. 
One, “While listening to classical musie my muscles 
jerk and feel a tendency to draw nearer the instru- 
ment.” One, “While listening to ‘rag time’ pieces I 
am always affected in my feet.” “Some music 
makes my muscles twitch, and my hands close 
tightly over some object.” “When a piece is very 
high it sets my teeth on edge.” Another, “If listen- 
ing to music and reading at the same time, the char- 
acters in the book appear more real.” “When I 
hear band music I feel like I would like to run and 
race and let out my feelings.” “I like to sit and 
think of great things I might do, and then sit and 
dream for a few minutes afterward.” 

There have been many interesting discussions over 
the question, “Is the enjoyment of music largely of 
a physical or intellectual nature?” “Why does a 
concord of sweet sounds give us a high degree of 
pleasure?” Does it rouse up simply delightful phy- 


_ sical sensations? Does it stimulate the imagination 


and thus lift us into an ecstasy of enjoyment through 
the enchanting picture it presents? Does it arouse 
a spirit of exaltation and call forth desires for a 
purer, nobler life? In other words, does music ap- 
peal chiefly: to the physical, intellectual, or spiritual 
nature of man? Since philosophers have not been 
able to agree in their answers to these questions, 
this paper cannot be expected to give satisfactory 
answers. The answers of these high school boys 
and girls indicate that there is a great variety of 
feelings and emotions aroused. These feelings and 
emotions and thoughts are highly complex, cover a 
wide range, and are as varied as the experiences 


through which each member has passed. It is an-~ 


other evidence of the truth of that wonderful saying 
attributed to Ulysses, “I am a part of all that I have 
met,” or, to use a little license, “all that I have met 
is a part of me.” No two human beings, therefore, 
because possessing such widely different perceptive 
material, can hear alike, can be moved in the same 
way. 
PHYSICAL SENSATIONS DOMINATE. 

There is a rather surprising dominance of the phy- 
sical sensations in the class tested, as over two- 
thirds of them confess to such experiences. Would 
it not prove true, however, that when the buoyancy 
and vigor of youth had decreased and the soul had 
been enriched by the larger opportunities and more 
serious responsibilities of later life, then the appeal 
would be more largely to the intellectual and 
spiritual side? 

Note the contrasts in listening to mvsic. Some 
want to dance, while others feel nervous. Some feel 
their muscles twitching, while others are in a happy 
mood. Some are thrilled by patriotic music, and 
are eager to do some great deed, while others want to 
run a race. Some have their teeth set on edge, 
while others are lulled into a dreamy mood. Some 
are inclined to be cross, while others are inspired 
with romantic ideas. Some shudder, while others 
experience horripilation. 

Sufficient instances have been given to show that 
music is a wonderful factor in arousing varied feel- 
ings, thoughts, and emotions in the soul, and that its 
enjoyment is probably due to its power to appeal not 
simply to the physical, but to the intellectual and 
spiritual as wel]. As to which of these will domi- 
nate a listener can only be determined in a vague 
manner by that particular combination of material 
and spiritual elements which we call individuality, 
coupled with his peculiar mood and surroundings 
when listening. 

Forty-one out of the seventy-one state that they 
found it difficult to express their impressions 
aroused by the music. Six declare they “did not 
have sufficient command of the language.” Three 
state:— 

“T had never before tried to write on a subject 
with which LT was not familiar,” 


“Didn’t understand the music very well.” 

“Impressions were not clear.” 

“Am not well versed in English, and I know so 
little about music.” 

“My mind was taken up with the catchy air.” 

“Sensation which comes with some parts of music 
is indescribable; it is a sort of trance.” 

“Don’t know what my impressions were.” 


“Music makes me think of things that are not: 


real.” 


“My impressions were in such a tangled condition 
that it was almost impossible to straighten them 
out.” ; 

“Music is from the soul, and the different impres- 
sions which might be received from hearing good 
musie are hard to express in words.” 

That it is difficult for the average first year high 
school boy or girl to set forth his feelings or emo- 
tions is evident from the two papers presented entire, 
as well as from the above answers. Even with the 
adult it is true that his feelings are often expressed 
with difficulty, and there is a familiar statement that 
our emotions are often too deep for words, but would 
this be such a common experience if we did not 
neglect to cultivate a closer acquaintance with our 
inner self? Would we not be able, if we more fre- 
quently came face to face with our inner self, to cul- 
tivate a closer acquaintance with these emotions, 
vague longings, unconscious yearnings of our souls, 
and thus not only be better able to clothe our emo- 
tions with words, but also accomplish that which is 
of much greater value, shape our own characters 
more intelligently?—Charleston Meeting. 


FROM THE SONG OF THE CANOE. 


Dip! Dip! 
And I thrill with the start— 
For the ripples run and the waters part 
At the song the paddle sings. 


Drip! Drip! 
And lo, it brings 
The word of a sweet command to me, 
And leaping to answer it—I am free! 


Water-weeds weaving in vain to stay me. 
Fain, fain 
' Are the reeds arrayed at my prow to delay me— 
Vain, vain, 
They cast their lure and they bid me bide, 
For the paddle swinging along my side— 
Dip! Dip! 
Hath a dearer bribe than the still things know, 
And I go. I go! 


Glide! Glide! 
Across the calm of the evening tide, 
When the first white stars begin. 


Creep! Creep! 
Where the lilies sleep— 
Stars in a sky as soft, as deep— 
The paddle singing me in. 


Hush! Hush! 
For the tall reeds brush 
My side as though they love me. 


Rest! Rest! 
On the inlet’s breast, 
With the roof of the leaves above me. 
—Arthur Ketchum, in the July Atlantic. 


MASSACHUSETTS CITIES AND TOWNS—(1/) 


[Answers to questions in August 16.] 


26. Needham. 39. Charlestown. 
27. Cambridge. 40. Natick. 

28. Milton. 41. Hull. 

29. Holbrook. 42. Dorchester. 
30. Dennis. 43. Green Harbor. 
31. Weymouth. 44. Webster. 

32. Boston. 45. Everett. 

33. Brookline. 46. Barnstable. 
34. Milford. 47. Deerfield. 

35. Hyannis. 48. Newburyport. 
36. Marshfield. 49. Essex. 

87. Woods Holl. 50. Taunton. 

38. Salem. 


FOR VARIOUS CLASSES.—(I1.) 

14. What is subsidiary coin ? 

15. What is flat money ? 

16. What are the two kind; of nob23 issu> 
by a disuount bank ? 

17. What is ment by elasticity of money ? 

18. What is clearing-house ? 

19. What are “gold points.” 

20. What is the Gresham law? 

21. What is a double or alternate standard? 

22. What is an international exchange? 

23. What is demonetization? 

24. What is a greenback? 

25. What is free coinage? 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 

Dear Doctor Winship: There must be a mistake in 
the article on “Williamsburg, Va.,’’ in your issue of July 
19. A statement is made to the effect that “the Yale 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was established in 1782 and 
that of Harvard in 1783.” Unless I am in error, the Har- 
vard chapter was established in 1781, and possibly be- 
fore. At any rate, on the medals of the society at Har- 
vard the date 1781 is always engraved. Furthermore, 
the catalogue of the Harvard chapter gives six names of 
members for 1781, two for 1779, three for 1778, one for 
1777, and one for 1772. In connection with this subject 
I wish to make some suggestions: — 

1. That all the medals or keys (preferably the latter) 
be uniform in size and general design. : 

2. That all other societies be requested to refrain 
from imitating the Phi Beta Kappa key. 

3. That every key bear the date of the founding of 
the society at William and Mary College, Virginia, 1776. 
Faithfully yours, 

Frederic Allison Tupper. 


Pancoast’s Standard English Poems. 


xxiiit+749 pp. 16mo. $1.50, net. 

Samuel Thurber, Girls’ High School. Boston: Challeng- 
ing comparison as [a text-book |, it easily takes first rank. 
. - » Surely nobody is using a book of this scope quite so good 
as this. 


Torrey’s Elementary Studies in Chemistry. 
By Dr. Joseru Torrey, Jr., of Harvard. viii+487 pp. 
12mo. $1.25, net. 

Prof. Alexander Smith, of Chicago University: The 
only text-book known to us on elementary chemistry, in 
the English language, which attempts to present the subject 
from the modern standpoint. . . . Unusually accurate, lucid, 
and coherent. 


Vos’s Materials for German Conversation. 


By Prof. B. J. Vos, of Johns Hopkins, 176 pp. 12mo. 
75 cents, net. 

Prof. Hermann Schoenfeld, of the Columbian Univer- 
sity: The gradation is perfect, and the questions after each 
lesson are so well put that it becomes easy to give lessons in 
conversation. 


Wenckebach’s German Composition based 


on Humorous Stories. 22 pp. izmo. $1, net. 
Dr. D. B. Shumway, University of Pu.: The selections 
are well graded and carefully chosen, and the points upon 
syntax and punctyation just what the student needs, ~ 


Atkinson’s Lessons in Botany. 


By Prof. Georcr F. Arxinson, of Cornell. xiv+365 pp. 
12mo. $1.12, net. » 
A simplified form of the author’s Elementary Botany (444 
pp. $1.25, net.) 

Will be read with eagerness by all lovers of plants. . . . 


The best possible exhibition of the betterment of. methods of 
instruction, — Chic:go Evening Post. 


Underwood’s Our Native Ferns and Their 
Allies. New Edition. 


By Prof. Lucien M. Unperwoopn, of Columbia. xii+ 158 
pp- 12mo. $1.00, net. 

Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, N. Y.: The 
elementary part is clear and well calculated to introduce be- 
ginners to the study of the plants treated of. The excellent 
key makes the analysis of the ferns comparatively easy. 
The writer cordially commends the book. 


Shakespeare : Macbeth. 


Edited and provided with questions for study by Prof. L. 
A. Suerman, of the University of Nebraska. xix+ 193 pp. 
l6mo. 60 cents, net. 

Prof. Stockton Axson, of Princeton; The numerous 


questions are certainly well designed to stimulate thought in 
the student and to aid the teacher, 
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THE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, COLD 
SPRING HARBOR, L. I. 


BY W. G BOWDOIN, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


The road to learning through the medium of the sum- 
mer school comes very near to being royal. This is par- 
ticularly true of the biological laboratory at Cold Spring 
Harbor. Nature has here lavished conditions that are 
exceedingly favorable. An overwhelming mass of 
material awaits the stretching forth of the investigator's 
hand to yield the richest rewards for patient research. 

The laboratory is situated at the head of Cold Spring 
Harbor, a long and beautiful bay on the north shore of 
Long Island, which is divided by a sandy neck into an 
inner and an outer basin., The inner basin is particularly 
rich in marine life, and the channel between it and the 
outer basin has a luxuriant growth of algae, among 
which molluscs and echinoderms are abundant. The 
outer basin has deposits of boulders, dating from the 
glacial period, shallow flats, banks, and eel grass, oyster 
beds, and sheltered pools. Skirting Oyster Bay, it opens 
widely into Long Island Sound, the coast of which variés 
in character for twenty miles or more in either direc- 
tion. Just above the laboratory is a series of three fresh 
water ponds, containing an abundance of fresh water or- 
ganisms. The shores of the harbor and ponds are 
heavily wooded, beyond which lie fringes of flat or 
slightly rolling country that stretch away into fields, 
meadows, and gardens. The distance from New York 
approximates thirty miles. 

The present equipment of the laboratory consists of 
five buildings, the laboratory proper, erected in 1894, 

which stands upon a wharf close by the water, and which 
is provided with all the necessary conveniences for sum- 
mer work. It consists of a general laboratory containing 
tables for students’ work, aquaria supplied with running 
fresh and salt water, and conveniences for lectures and 
class instruction. Six private laboratories are available 
for those who desire to carry on independent work in 
investigation. One room is devoted to _ bacteri- 
ology. A dark room with running water is provided for 
the use of those working in ordinary or microscopic pho- 
tography, the making of lantern slides, etc. The naph- 
tha launch Rotifer and several small boats are owned by 
the laboratory, all of which are available, with collecting 
apparatus, for collecting purposes. The use of a working 
library of 1,000 volumes and pamphlets is also available 
to students. Not far from the laboratory is a second 
building, equipped and used for class and public lectures 
and club meetings. It is furnished with an oxyhydro- 
gen lantern. There are also three dormitories, with a 
total capacity for fifty-two persons. 

The buildings and grounds occupied by the laboratory 
are the property of the Wawepex society of Cold Spring 
Harbor, a society founded by the late John D. Jones of 
New York, and whose purpose it was to promote the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge in’ the natural history 
sciences. The liberality of the founder of the society 
and of the sociefy itself, combined with the active co- 
operation and support of the members, makes it possible 
for those wishing to study at the laboratory to do so 
at very small expense. The laboratory is now desirous 
of securing a fund of $6,000 or more for the erection of a 
new laboratory and a new dormitory, in which, if suc- 
cessful, the scope of the work done there can be very 
largely increased. The laboratory was founded in a 
small way in the spring of 1889, and has had a very 
steady growth in patronage, the present season having 
been the most successful thus far in its history in point 
of attendance, some eighty persons having been enrolled 
as students and instructors. Botany and zoology are the 
two subjects in which the greatest interest is aroused. 
Students are taken directly into the field for the procure- 
ment of material, which is then taken to the laboratory 
for examination and identification. The trips into the 
woods and fields are full of interest, and the student 
personally ‘discovering a beetle under an overturned 
stone or a fallen tree trunk, a wood frog upon a growing 
plant, an American cockroach, living only in the woods, 
in which it differs from the house variety, which is ori- 
ental im origin, or indeed any one of the multitude of 
varieties of insect life where it lives, will not forget its 
name and a knowledge of its habits derived from per- 
sonal observation under proper instruction as quickly 
as when mere words are read from the printed page. 
When the material is gathered and brought in to the 
class assembled in the laboratory, the specimens are ex- 
amined and explained. References may be made to text- 
books and monographs, until the student is, indeed, a 
hopeless case who cannot carry away knowledge from 
such a school. What is done with insects is also and 
likewise done with birds, flowers, fishes, and other forms 
of life. The student sees the living studied object. The 


bird is examined with a glass, often its nest eggs and 
sometimes its young are seen. Its song is heard. Its 
flight method noted, and a thousand often unconsidered 


{Continued on page 126.) 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LI LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. A Thir- 
teenth Century French Version of BEgidio Colonna’s 
Treatise ‘De Regimine Principum.” Together with In- 
troduction and Notes and Full-page Fac-simile by Sam- 
uel Paul Molenaer, A. M., Ph. D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 461 pp. $3.00. 

A presentation of a work of the nature of this one— 
didactic—six hundred years after its first appearance is 
rather unusual. The strong points in the argument in 
its favor are: The attractive and important character of 
its author, the intrinsic value of the work itself, and its 
literary and linguistic interest. 

This work by Egidio Colonna—Italian by birth, French 
by adoption— was written for the instruction of his 
royal pupil, Philip (le Bel) of France, at the order of the 
king, Philip III., and embodies the ideas of its author 
(whom the French call Gilles de Rome) on the education 
of princes, in the threefold capacity for self-govern- 


ment, family government, and state (national) govern-- 


ment. Its plan is natural and logical; its object is the 
securing of the good of the state and nation through the 
greatest possible development of its ruler in his physical, 
moral, and intellectual forces. To quote: “The good and 
-just ruler is the blessing of his people; the tyrant, the 
king, governed only by personal ambition, by passions 
and caprice, has ever been a curse, and, in spite of appar- 
ent greatness, has ended miserably.” These are senti- 
ments whose application is just as pertinent to-day as in 
the thirteenth century. The political theories are in ad- 
vance of the time of their author, so just and humane are 
they, and he boldy condemns tyranny in all its harmful 


forms. “Let justice be guided by the law of the gospel’’’ 


is his precept. His language is clear and his style di- 
rect and naive, giving excellent pictures of manners and 
customs of the middle ages. 

For scholars in the departments of language, political 
or domestic economy, theology, sociology, and history 
this is a valuable acquisition to their libraries. 


COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE. By A. Lawrence Lowell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 346 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

In writing of “Colonial Civil Service,’ A. Lawrence 
Lowell describes the methods of selecting and training 
colonial officials in England, Holland, and France, with 
a view to determining what sort of civil service system 
the United States should establish in the Philippines. 
This report, prepared at the request of the American 
historical association, is decidedly opportune, and it 
ought not to be without good effect. No other book de- 
scribes the colonial service methods of these three coun- 
tries as they are to-day, and when they are studied for 
the lessons they may give the United States in its new 
experience, they have a distinct and immediate value. 
Mr. Lowell comes to the conclusion, briefly stated, that 
young men should be especially trained for colonial 
civil service in a college established on the general prin- 
ciples of West Point and Annapolis, where the students 
are selected by a combination of the appointment and 
the examination methods, and are assured of a position 
when they graduate. The position should be permanent, 
secure, and well-paid, in order to attract men of the 
highest character and efficiency. The English college at 
Haileybury, which trained men for the last India service 
from 1806 to 1857 with marked success, is presented as a 
good model, and H. Morse Stephens contributes to the 
volume a full and interesting account of this college, 
where he got his own early education. 

Mr. Lowell has worked out the plan in considerable de- 
tail, and he answers in advance some probable objec- 
tions. He has a clear view of the situation and of the 
future prospects. He deals with things as they exist, and 
not with theories or idealizations. He is definite, 
practical, and wise. 

HANDBOOK OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. A Manual for 
Teachers. Edited by Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, Ph.D. 
New York: Tite Macmillan Company. 407 pp. Price, 

1.00. 

° handbook of domestic science and household arts for 
teachers in elementary schools has been prepared by ex- 
perienced teachers and specialists in the several lines, 
under the editorial supervision of Mrs. Wilson. The 
book treats of the house beautiful, the kitchen, various 
kinds of foods and how to cook them, the dining-room, 
the bedroom, the laundry, household pests, house clean- 
ing, and mending and sewing. Practically every phase 
of the daily home life is considered in a sensible and 
scientific way. Illustrations, experiments, and proofs 
are presented with every step, according to the best 
laboratory methods. An equally important point is that 
the book is of practical service in awakening the interest 
and in instructing the child at school as to the various 
details of household life. In no respect can the school 
teaching have a more vital influence for good on the 
future of the girls than in the subject of domestic sci- 
ence. It must come in time to take the important place 
in the schoo! curriculum which is its due. Girls do not 
learn these things in the home, for the mothers have 
neither the time nor the scientific knowledge necessary. 

This handbook is addressed to the ordinary grade 
teacher, who certainly needs many suggestions and much 
help in a subject that is somewhat out of her line of life. 
She will doubtless find a good deal in the book which 
she cannot use, but there is plenty which comes within 
her possibilities. The authors give, besides the direct 
information, the best methods of teaching, bibliogra- 
phies, suggestions for adapting the lessons to the par- 
ticular class of pupils, and much else that is stimulating 
and helpful. It isa thoroughly excellent work. 


SISSIPPI VALLEY IN THE CIVIL WAR. By 
bb ody Paka Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. 360 pp. Price, $2.00. 
Mr. Fiske has followed a somewhat divergent line in 
his latest contribution to the annals of American history, 
His series, which numbers six volumes, begins with “The 
Discovery of America,” and has reached “the critical 
period” of the early presideyts, Quite independent of 


these writings is his new volume on “The Mississippi 
Valley in the: Civil War.” This is a narrative of the 
military operations along the Mississippi, of Fort Donel- 
son and Shiloh, New Orleans, Vicksburg, Chickamauga, 
Chattanooga, and Nashville. Some of the most vital 
problems of the war were worked out in this region, and 
important results were achieved. The operations here 
were so far independent of those to the east and else- 
where that they can with advantage be considered sepa- 
rately. Mr. Fiske is particularly successful in his man- 
ner of keeping the reader in touch with the thovements 
of other armies, the changes of public sentiment, and 
other particulars of the war as a whole, while he is fo- 
cusing our attention on the detailed operations in the 
Mississippi valley. 

To all the resources of a trained historian Mr. Fiske 
adds here the more intimate touch that comes from a per- 
sonal acquaintance with his subject. The events of the 
war are a vivid memory to him, and during its progress 
he marked from day to day on large maps with blue- 
headed and red-headed pins the movements of Union and 
Confederate forces. He has known personally many of 
the important actors in the campaigns which he de- 
scribes, men of the South as well as of the North. To 
these acquaintanceships are due some details of fact and 
incident not found in the usual printed sources of infor- 
mation, and a clearer understanding of causes and ef- 
fects. Mr. Fiske is always an entertaining writer, and 
perhaps he has never had a better chance to prove how 
readable his writings can be than in this interesting 
record of military operations. 


DIX CONTES MODERNES. 


H. A. Potter of the Brooklyn high school has rendered 
an important service in bringing out “Dix Contes Mod- 
ernes des Meilleurs Auteurs du Jour,” with English para- 
phrases, which are to be translated into French. The 
notes are helpful without being too detailed. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., cloth, 95 pp.; price, 50 cents.) ’ 


FORMS OF DISCOURSE. 


“Specimens of the Forms of Discourse,” compiled by 
E. H. Lewis, of the Lewis institute, Chicago (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. Cloth, 365 pages, price, 60 cents), pre- 
sents sixty selections* from the masters. Of these, 
twenty are in description, five in narration, seventeen in 
exposition, seven in argumentation, four in criticism. 
Under each selection are notes, suggestive and informing. 
The title of the book gives a slight hint as to its scope or 
value, but one does not need to look through its nearly 
four hundred pages of the world’s best writings, carefully 
classified, without seeing what it would mean fer a 
teacher to have in the hands of each pupil in the study of 
rhetoric such a wealth of good English. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS. 
The best setting that I have ever seen given the 


progress of the world in civilization through the in- - 


genuity of inventors is to be found in a book fresh from 
the press, “American Inventions and Inventors,” by Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, Ph.D., and Arthur May Mowry. (New 
York: Silver, Burdett, & Co., 29 pp., 91 illustrations, in- 
troductory price, 65 cents.) That America is the para- 
dise of inventors hardly needs to be said, but this fact is 
presented with remarkable clearness and vigor in this ar- 
ray of contributions to the world’s progress by America’s 
inventive genius. All this is, however, merely an inci- 
dental feature of the book, whose chief interest lies in 
the historical development of the world as seen by the 
way in which the crude. methods of heating and lighting, 
clothing and cooking, have been gradually moulded as 
refined ideas, have been represented in the inventions 
that have taken us from the old-time fireplace to the 


modern range and Alladin oven, from the pine torch to 


electricity. This book is one of the noblest contributions 
which modern educational ideas have made to history, 
civics, and economics, through supplementary reading. 


AMERICA’S STORY. 


Dr. Mara L. Pratt, a writer of much skill and great 
power in the art of putting things, is telling “America’s 
Story for America’s Children,” in five books, the first 
being “The Beginner’s Book.” (D.C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 135 pp., illustrated; price, 35 cents.) I 
chance to know that it was Dr. Pratt’s plan for many 
years, while writing very popular books and booklets 
for the Educational Publishing Company, to do some- 
thing more elaborate by and by, and it was for this 
largely that she stopped her work for a time and went to 
Berkeley, Ithaca, Westfield, and other libraries for 
sources of information. This “Beginner's Book” justi- 
fies her in biding her time. The publishers have done 
her work credit by the way they have brought it out. 
The illustfations are such as will fascinate any child. It 
is not often that a child's book is illustrated from the 
child*% standpoint, as this is. The full-page colored pic- 
tures are no more interesting to a boy than the unique 
presentation of the actual drawing of children which is 
reproduced. The series as a whole, if it retains this pace, 
as it certainly will, is sure to be one of the great series 
of supplementary readers for the American schools, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

The most efficient remedy 
known forthe relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 
Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 


October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.;* W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


.The dedication of the new building of 
the Washington Academy at East Ma- 
chias and the biennial meeting of the 
Washington County Alumni Association 
of the Academy took place on August 7. 
An admirable programme was carried out 
in the afternoon. The board of instruc- 
tion is made up as follows: A. S. Harri- 
man, A. B., principal; S. B. Ackley, A. B., 
Jessie L. Hyde, B. L., assistants. The 
evening programme included a reception 
of the alumni and their friends by the 
trustees. 

The alumni of Anson Academy have 
organized an alumni association. 

Professor Helon McFarland, a member 
of the faculty at Bucksport Seminary, the 
last school year, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the state normal school at Flor- 
ence, Ala. : 

W. N. Clifford, formerly of Monmouth, 
has recently been promoted from the 
principalship of the Council Bluffs high 
school to the superintendency, at a salary 
of $2,000 per year. 

Foxcroft Academy will commence its 
seventy-eighth year on September 4. 
Professor L. K. Lee has been re-engaged 
as principal of Foxcroft Academy for the 
ensuing year, his assistants being Miss 
Annie H. Peaks of Dover, who last year 
served as second assistant, and who has 
been made first assistant; Miss Lewis of 
Bridgton, a graduate of Bridgton high 
school and Bradford Academy, who has 
been employed as second assistant: M. 
Olive Winslow, who will again teach 
vocal music as last year. 

Miss Annie Rowe has resigned her po- 
sition in the intermediate school of Guil- 
ford to teach in Portland. Miss Lowell 
of Dexter has been engaged to fill the 
place. 

Miss Lou V. King, who was assistant 
of the high school at Skowhegan last 
year, has been elected first assistant the 
coming year at her home at Fort Fair- 

eld. 

The first annual meeting and reception 
of the Alumni Association of Limerick 
Academy was held in the town hall at 
Limerick on Thursday evening of Old 
Home week, a large and enthusiastic 
gathering of the alumni and past students 
being present. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ROCHESTER. Frederick G. Getchell 
has been elected principal of the high 
school. He is a graduate of Colby Uni- 
versity, and has been teaching the last 
two years in Chatham, Mass,, ag principal 
of the high school, 


VERMONT. 


VERGENNES. H. S. Roberts, formerly 
principal of the Farmington, N. H., high 
school, has been elected principal of the 
high school. 

Professor John D. Batchelder of Fari- 
bault, Minn., has accepted the chair of 
modern languages in the University of 
Vermont at Burlington, Vt. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Superintendent Edwin A. 
Seaver has just been re-elected by the 
handsome vote of 16 to 1. Sarah L. Ar- 
nold was also re-elected supervisor of 
schools at the same meeting.——The 
North Bennett street vacation school 
closed last Friday, August 17, after a 
most successful and well-attended ses- 
sion. When the school opened six weeks 
ago there were 383 pupils enrolled, and 
there has been ever since an average at- 
tendance of about 300. Miss Gould, the 
principal of the school, has had the assist- 
ance of sixteen teachers. When this 
school closes there will be 300 North End 
children without happy occupation. For 
six weeks they have each day gone to 
school, and for three hours been abso- 
lutely absorbed in their work. They take 
such pride in their accomplishments that 
Mrs. Quincy Shaw, the patron of the 
school, feels repaid for every dollar ex- 
pended. The results are so encouraging 
that it is little wonder the teachers are 
enthusiastic in their work.——Friday, Au- 
gust 17, was closing day of the vacation 
school at the Bowdoin schoolhouse in 
Myrtle street, of which George E. Murphy 
is the principal. This school has made a 
specialty of nature work, and the draw- 
ing, coloring, and modeling was well 
worthy of the efforts of both pupils and 
teachers. This is the first year that the 
city has undertaken the vacation school 
work, and the results have been highly 
satisfactory. Teachers and pupils have 
been very enthusiastic. At the Bowdoin 
there has been an average daily attend- 
ance of 250 pupils. 

ASHFIELD. The twenty-second an- 
nual dinner in aid of Sanderson Academy 
at Ashfield will be held in the town hall 
August 23 at one o’clock. The presiding 
officer will be Charles Eliot Norton. The 
topic for discussion will be “The Gains 
and Losses of a Century for New England 
Communities.” Professor Norton is one 
of the literary executors of the late John 
Ruskin. He has recently returned from a 
European trip, and is now at his home in 
Ashfield. 

BROOKLINE. The Brookline vacation 
schools have come to a close. Good re- 
sults have been accomplished, and the 
outlook is encouraging. Andrew 
Thompson has had supervision over all 
the work and has been aided by the fol- 
lowing-named teachers, most of whom are 
employed in the regular schools in Brook- 
line: James G. Thompson, Lewis Schmidt, 
Sarah H. Jacobus, Abbie F. Bosworth, 
and Caroline G. Brown. Radford J. Mc- 
Cormick and Sylvester Nyhen also as- 
sisted part of the time. 

WALTHAM. When the Waltham 
schools open their new term next Sep- 
tember there will be a largeincresse in the 
manual training course of the high school. 
In fact, the class will be the largest since 
that course was established. To accom- 
modate the large number of pupils will 
require that alterations be made at the 
manual training school’ building. The 
entire grammar school outfit will be re- 
moved to the Charles-street schoolhouse, 
the one used as a manual training school, 
to the basement of the North grammar 
school. Such changes as are necessary 
will be made to fit the basement up for 
the grammar school woodwork, and a new 
tool outfit will be purchased.—tThe res- 
ignations of many of the teachers in the 
Waltham schools have been received, and 
it remains with the committee on nomina- 
tions of the school board to see that the 
vacancies are filled. Teachers who have 
resigned are: Miss Mary J. Orton of the 
high school; Miss Grace H. Morse of the 
Bright school; Miss Emma R. Baker of 
the South grammar school; Miss Maud A. 
Woodbury of the Plympton school: Miss 
Elsie M. Bacon of the Hill school. Miss 
Orton’s position will be filled by Miss 
Elizabeth L. Allard of Fitchburg: Miss 
Bacon’s position will be taken by the pro- 
motion of Miss Carrie M. Leonard; and 
Miss Louise Fay, an assistant in the Hill 
school, will succeed Miss Leonard. Miss 
Mabel Walker has been elected to succeed 
Miss Fay. ‘The other vacancies still re- 
main unfilled. 

LOWELI. The trustees of the Lowell 
textil@school. have received and accepted 
an offer of a gift from Frederick F. Ayer, 
son of the late Dr. J. C. Ayer, of $35,000, 
with which to purchase a site for the 
school, which has been in operation three 
years on leased property. The state, by 
the last legislature, proyided $35,000 for 


If they only could, 

many rich men would 
erase the W in wealth and 
write H in its place. and 
so change wealth into 
health, It’s the saddest 
thing about riches that in 
in acquiring them men 
often ruin their health 
and at their prime are 
doomed to live ‘‘ perked 
up in a glistering grief 
and wear a golden sorrow. 

The trouble is generally 
with the stomach. In the 
rush for riches there’s 
been no time for regularity, no consider- 
ation of right food. The stomach and 
other organs of digestion and nutrition 
become diseased and then begins the 
bitter and varied sufferings of the man 
with ‘stomach trouble.’’ 

Yet this condition can be cured. The 
stomach and other organs of digestion 
and nutrition, can be restored to a nor- 
mal condition of sound health. Thou- 
sands testify that Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, strengthens the stom- 
ach, nourishes the nerves and purifies 
the blood, that it breaks the bonds of the 
dyspeptic, and makes him a healthy, 
happy man. No alcohol whisky or other 
intoxicant is contained in ‘‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. 

‘*] was a sufferer from what the doctors called 
indigestion, but after trying several eminent 

Ihysicians failed to get a cure,” writes Mr. Frank 

ericle, P. O. Box 473, Independence, Jackson 
Co., Mo. “Some of my srmpeome were sore- 
ness in pit of stomach, fullness, tired feeling, 
constipation ; some times soreness would extend 
to bowels. Some one recommended me to take 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, which I 
did, and after taking only a few bottles of ‘ Dis- 
covery’ and your ‘Pleasant Pellets’ can say I 
derived more benefit from them than trom any 
other medicine I ever tried. I began to gain in 
flesh from the start. Have recommended it to 
others and will continue to do so.”’ 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets do not 
become a necessity to the system they 
have relieved of accumulations and ob- 


structions, 


the erection of the buildings, on condition 
that land and machinery to like amount 
should be provided, so the whole sum of 
$70,000 is now available for the estab- 
lishment of the Lowell textile school, the 
first of the kind in New England, in a 
permanent home. 


CHICOPEE. George Rugg, for a num- 
ber of years principal of the high school 
at Grafton, has been elected principal of 
the high school. 

NATICK, Superintendent Albert L. 
Barbour of South Hadley Falls has been 
elected by the school committee as super- 
intendent of schools, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of F. E. Parlin, 
who has just accepted the superintend- 
ency at Quincy. Mr. Barbour is a gradu- 
ate of Brown University, where he re- 
ceived the degrees of A. B. and A. M. 
He also studied at Clark University, 
Worcester, and at Harvard. He has 
taught at Cumberland, R. I., in the gram- 
mar and high schools, and was superin- 
tendent there also. He was superintend- 
ent at Princeton, Mass., and in ’9» took a 
like position at South Hadley. 

NORWOOD. A. P. Wagg, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Auburn, Me., 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The report of the state 
board of education and the report of the 
secretary of the board have been issued, 
and present in a complete manner the 
work of the board during the past year, 
and also present a general review of the 
work for the last twenty-five years. The 
review covers the years from 1875 to 1899. 
The total expenditures from all sources 
on public education in Connecticut, includ- 
ing maintenance of normal schools, dur- 
ing the period under review is $52,145- 
677.78. There has been by this expendi- 
ture provided a system of free education, 
beginning with the kindergarten and end- 
ing with the high school. 

The value of all school property, includ- 
ing buildings and sites, has increased 
from $4,284,401.35 in 1884, to $10,129,747.35 
in 1899. The value of school proverty per 
capita of the population is $11.62. In the 
years under review the number of schol- 
ars’ on the enumeration lists increased 
from 134,976 to 189,717; the number of 
scholars on the registers increased from 
119,489 to 151,325, and the number in av- 
erage attendance increased from 68,593 to 
109,951. The percentage of scholars in 
average attendance to the estimated 
population in 1875 was 11.87, and im 1899 
was 12.54; and the ratio of scholars in 
average attendance to the number on the 


registers rose from 50.81 to 57.97. The 
number of teachers has increased from 
2,618 to 4,085. There are still eighty-one 
towns in this state which have schools 
under the district management system. 


NORWICH. Miss Elizabeth Palmer, 
who has successfully taught the class in 
domestic science at the Academy during 
the past year, has resigned, and will teach 
a similar class in a private school at 
Cleveland, O. 

NEWTOWN. Newtown, a small town 
in Fairfield county, has received the gift 
of a library building costing about $8,000. 
The donor, Miss Rebecca Beach of New 
Haven, designates her benefaction a me- 
morial to an ancestor of hers, who dur- 
ing the American Revolution was the 
Episcopal rector in Newtown. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


HUDSON. The Athens schoolhouse 
was partially burned July 23, but after a 
hard struggle the firemen subdued the 
flames. The next morning the flames 
again burst forth, and the building was 
completely gutted. The loss is over 
$10,000, with $5,000 insurance. The fire 
was of incendiary origin. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JERSEY CITY. In June last Dr. Wal- 
lace Pyle was instructed by the Jersey 
City board of education to examine the 
eyes of vupils in public school No. 1. He 
has submitted his report. In brief, it is 
as follows: Pupils examined, 152 boys, 163 
girls. Only 69 cases of perfect vision 
were found, less than 22 per cent. 
There were, however, only 71 serious 
eases of imperfect vision, and most of 
these had been aggravated by neglect. 
There were 9 cases of trachoma, and as 
the examining physician considers this 
disease infectious, he recommends that 
these pupils be excluded in September on 
the opening of school, unless they be 
cured by that time. He classified the 
other diseases as follows: Defective dis- 
tant vision, 73, 23 per cent; defective near 
vision, 12, 3.8 per cent.; astigmatism, 56, 
17.7 per cent.; requiring glasses, 71, 22.5 
per cent. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. Invitations have been 
issued by the chancellor, board of trus- 
tees, and faculty of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity to the exercises in celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of that insti- 
tution. Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, the 
2ist, 22d, and 23d of October, are to be 
devoted to the exercises. The occasion 
will be of increased interest, owing to the 
fact that the new Kissam hall will be pre- 
sented to the university by W. K. Vander- 
bilt. Besides Mr. Vanderbilt, the speak- 
ers will be Bishop E. R. Hendrix of Kan- 
sas City, who will preach the sermon; 
Bishop R. K. Hargrove of Nashville, who 
will deliver the memorial address; United 
States Senator W. V. Sullivan of Missis- 
sippi, President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale 
University, and Professor E. E. Barnard 
of the University of Chicago, 


KNOXVILLE. The main building of 
Holbrook College at Fountain City, a 
suburb of Knoxville, was burned August 
12. Loss, $50,000. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. James E. Keeler, 
the eminent astronomer, for the last two 
years director of the Lick observatory, 
Mt. Hamilton, died August 13. He was 
forty-three years old. James E. Keeler, 
although but forty-three years of age, had 
won distinction by his spectroscopic re- 
searches and thorough methods of work. 
He was born in La Salle, Ill., in 1857. 
While yet a lad he experimented in chem- 
istry, electricity, and steam engineering, 
and made himself several surveying in- 
struments; after purchasing the lenses he 
constructed first telescopes. 
While in Johns Hopkins University, 
where he graduated in 1881, he took part 
in the solar eclipse expedition to Colorado 
in 1878. Before his formal graduation, he 
was enlisted by Professor Langley in the- 
famous Mt. Whitney expedition for the 
study of solar physics. The next year or 
two were spent abroad, working with 
Quincke ir Heidelberg and Von Helm- 
holta in Berlin. Returning from Ger- 
many, he was occupied in various re- 
searches under Professor Langley’s di- 
rection, until he was appointed astronom- 
ieal assistant to the Lick trustees in 
April, 1886. In 1888, when the observa- 
tory was transferred to the state, he be- 
came an “astronomer to the Lick observa- 
tory,” with spectroscopy as his special 
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department. The directorship of the Al- 
legheny observatory was offered to him 
in 1889, and shortly afterward he married. 
At Allegheny his work was almost ex- 
clusively in the line of stellar spectro- 
scopy. He had written and lectured 
somewhat extensively on his own re- 
searches and kindred topics, Besides his 
A. B. from Johns Hopkins, Professor 
Keeler received the degree of doctor of 
science from the University of California, 
“honoris causa,” in 1898. He was a mem- 
ber of numerous American and foreign 
scientific societies, among them the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Great Britain. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. The first meeting of the 
Southern Music Teachers’ Association, 
which was held at Atlanta recently, is one 
of the most important events of the year 
in the field of musical education. The 
purposes of this new association are to 
elevate the standard of music teaching, 
to unify and promote the interests of 
teachers, and to increase by co-operative 
methods the influence of the good work 
already being done. All the leading 
teachers of the South, representing the 
schools and colleges of the region, re- 
sponded to the call. Joseph McLean, mu- 
sical director Seott Memorial school of 
Atlanta, was elected the first president of 
the association. Vice-presidents were 
also appointed, one for every state in the 
South. The next meeting will be held in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., in June, 1901. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
ONTARIO. 


The annual report of the public school 
board of Toronto has lately been issued. 
From it it appears that the whole number 
of pupils registered in all schools during 
1899 was 34,610, of whom 4,725 were in 
the kindergarten. The largest attendance 
was in the Ryerson school, 1,194 pupils. 
Total expenditure was $499,374, of which 
$302,651 was for teachers’ salaries. The 


average attendance in the kindergarten ~ 


was 2,097, the average cost per pupil be- 
ing $18.69; the average attendance in 
other classes was 21,775, the average cost 
per pupil being $16.87; 551 teachers and 
126 kindergartners were employed during 
the year. Trustee Hodgson, chairman of 
the property committee of the Toronto 
public school board, has declared his in- 
tention of leaving the board when his 
term of office expires, on the ground that 
Trustee Scott “has been conducting a 
series of indignation meetings” against 
him. 

Robert Leachman has been elected a 
public school trustee at Toronto Junction, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the removal 
of Trustee James Hayes to Orangeville. 

Thomas Townsend, formerly principal 
of the Granby high school, died suddenly 
in Kingston lately. 

A. Mowat has resigned the principalship 
of the Medford high school to accept the 
principalship of the Seaforth Collegiate 
Institute. 

The Windsor Record remarks: “We 
have many evidences of the growing 
time in our own county. Among them is 
the increase in the school population 
throughout the county. In Kingsville con- 
tracts are ready to be iet for two addi- 
tional schoolrooms, and at Leamington 
the same congested condition of the 
schools exists. In that town there is a 
conflict between the school board and the 
council as to the amount of money that 
should be spent on a new building. The 
school board, probably anticipating the 
increase a little, want increased accom- 
modation for about 200, while the council 
want to hold them down to a smaller 
number, On every hand, in city, town, 
village, and rural section, are evidences 
of the growing time.” 


AN ADVERTISEMENT ANSWERED. 


At small Edith’s school the teacher 
daily gives the children written exercises 
in the English language; sometimes they 
copy poetry from the blackboard, or write 
letters, or answer advertisements. The 
other day this “Wamted” advertisement 
appeared on the board, and all the little 
girls were required to hand in written ap- 
plications in reply: “Wanted, a milliner. 
Apply by letter to Miss Smith, 10 Blank 
street,”’ 

Small Edith’s application was promptly 
heene to the teacher, and it read as fol- 
ows:— 

“Dear Miss Smith: I saw you want a 
milliner. I hate to trim hats. Can’t you 
get somebody else? Please let me know 
once, Edith Jones,”—Pearson's 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SCHOOLS. 


There exist at this writing but five im- 
portant textile schools in the United 
States: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Lowell and New Bedford, Massachusetts; 
Clemson, South Carolina; and Atlanta, 
Georgia. These schools, though few in 
number, are well located geographically 
to meet the needs of the people; two for 
New England manufacturing states, two 


for the growing industries of the South, — 


and one midway between the two sections, 


Realizing that, if our textile industries 
are to prosper and to iieet foreign compe- 
tition on its own ground, they must have 
organized instruction to provide skilled 
workmen, the first textile manufacturers’ 
association in the interest of textile edu- 
cation was formed in Philadelphia in 
1880. In 1884 it established the first im- 
portant textile school in America in con- 
nection with the School of Industrial Art 
of the Pennsylvania museum. Massachu- 
setts textile manufacturers brought into 
effect the state law of 1895, which has pro- 
vided for the establishment of four tex- 
tile schools under state patronage in four 
cities of the commonwealth—Lowell, 
New Bedford, Fall River, and Lawrence. 
The Georgia legislature and that of South 
Carolina have each provided state aid for 
textile schools. The first is in connection 
with the Georgia School of Technology at 
Atlanta, and the second is the textile de- 
of Clemson Agricultural Col- 
ege. 

It is significant and encouraging that 
the initial textile institution in America 
was inaugurated in conjunction with the 
cultivation of art. In view of the strong 
influence now exerted by science and art 
on all industries, the wisdom of the plans 
of the Philadelphia textile school are 
readily apprehended. It was wisely 
started as an integral part of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art, which was one of the direct re- 
sults of the Centennial Exhibition con- 
tributing to the development and exten- 
sion of art training in America. * * * 

Like kindred institutions abroad, the 
American textile school has come to stay. 
It properly takeg its place as supplemen- 
tary to the manual training school. In the 
latter, constructive skill is developed in 
the common elements of various crafts. 
The manual training school serves as a 
developing school in which the student 
may discover innate capacity aptitude. 
The textile school affords training in the 
various processes of a single occupation. 
It should therefore stand in relation to 
the manual school as a university or col- 
lege to the high school. It aims to im- 
part broad knowledge of a general char- 
acter.—The Chautauquan for August. 


LIGHTHOUSES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Uncle Sam has been in the lighthouse 
business since 1789. In that year he took 
over from the states eight lighthouses— 
the only ones then on our coast. Now his 
stock in trade consists of over two thou- 
sand lighted, and about four thousand 
five hundred unlighted aids to navigation, 
like fog signals and buoys. Boston light 
on Little Brewster island in Boston har- 
bor is the oldest light station in the 
United States. It dates from 1715. Its 
first keeper, Worthylake by name, proved 
worthy of his trust. He was so ta:thful 
in the performance of his duty that dur- 
ing a severe storm part of his flock of 
sheep was swept off the island because he 
concentrated all his attention upon 
“keeping a good light.”” To “keep.a good 
light” is the first duty of every light sta- 
tion keeper, and it is a credit to the ser- 
vice to record that its personnel follows 
the example set by the first keeper of our 
oldest lighthouse. 

For the purposes of lighthouse adminis- 
tration the United States is divided into 
sixteen districts, each in charge of an 
officer of the United States navy, as in- 
spector, assisted by an officer of the 
United States engineer corps. A _light- 
house is erected for the benefit of the 
world’s shipping. In a measure it is the 
result of altruistic impulse; and it is 
hardly stretching a point to hold that a 
maritime nation’s standard of civilization 
may be gauged by the care with which it 
lights its coasts. ‘‘herefore it is gratify- 
ing to know that our country is certainly 
second to none, and possibly ahead of all 
others in lighthouse administration. * * * 

The most famous lighthouse on the 
Pacific coast is taat of Tillamook rock, 
seventy miles south of the mouth of the 
Columbia river, Oregon, * * * 

The rock is ninety-two feet above the 


sea, yet at the time Mr. Lord made one of 
his photographs a wave was breaking 
through a crevasse and hurling its spray 
higher than the summit. On this day it 
was too rough for the Columbine’s boat to 
make a landing. Coal for the station had 
to be hoisted in net slings, and the keeper 
had to be lowered in a cage or basket and, 
suspended in mid-air over the sea, report 
on the condition of himself and his assis- 
tants, as they were short of provisions, 
most of the supply having beén destroyed 
during a storm. 

From the side of the tock a heavy sea, 
at the height of this storm, tore off two 
pieces averaging sixty-three pounds and 
hurled them upon the roof of the keeper’s 
dwelling. With the weight of the water 
these fragments made a hole twenty-six 
feet in area in the roof, flooded the build- 
ing to a depth of over five feet and washed 
out two walls, throwing three rooms into 
one, an “improvement” for which the 
keepers were not especially grateful. 
Pieces of rock punctured the iron roof in 
thirty-five places. Although the focal 
plane of the lantern is one hundred and 
thirty-six feet above the sea level, eleven 
panes of glass three feet long and three- 
eighths of an inch thick were knocked in 
by pieces of rock which went through the 
lantern; and the water put out the light. 
The building has now been raised six feet, 
and a thick concrete roof has been laid on 
heavy steel girders.—The Chautauquan. 


READING. 


In the course of our reading we should 
lay up in our minds a store of goodly 
thoughts in well-wrought words, which 
shall be a living treasure of knowledge al- 
ways with us, and from which, at various 
times and amidst all the shiftings of cir- 
cumstances we might be sure of drawing 
some comfort, guidance, and sympathy, 


Things are prone to look rosy when we 
run into debt, but not long afterward 
everything is dun-colored. ‘ 


CHINA’S TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


Information about tle Chinese tele- 
gtaph system, like everything elsé 
Chinese, is timely, bit this subject lias 4 
special interest in view of the fact that 
the minister of telegraphs, Sheng, is be- 
lieved to be using the system to conceal 
the real state of affairs at Pekin. 

The first telegraph line to be erected in 
China was in 1884, and the inhabitants of 
the country looked on the enterprise with 
great displeasure, often digging up the 
poles and damaging or cutting the line 
wites. Two years later a line was car- 
ried from Pekin to the Siberian frontier, 
whence connection was made with the 
Russian system. ‘ihe lines belong to the 
government, and are used largely for ‘gov- 
ernmental purposes, though they are 
available for private and commercial busi- 
ness. The apparatus and methods em- 
ployed are most antique, and the opera- 
tors are Chinese. As .he Chinese have no 
alphabet, each word being represented by 
a special sign, the message must be trans- 
lated into numbers by the receiving clerk 
before it is sent. The table he employs 
for the purpose resembles a logarithmic 
table, and contains 9,800 numbered signs. 
The table is most elaborate, and has been 
arranged by learned, Chinese scholars, 
who have grouped the characters together 
according to their sound. In sending a 
message the writer inscribes it in Chinese 
characters on a blank, and it is then con- 
verted into numbers, telegraphed, re- 
ceived and re-translated into Chinese 
characters. It is possible to have 9,999 
different words without using more than 
four figures, so that there is a practical 
advantage to the use of the table and sys- 
tem.—Exchange. 


‘Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted, ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
rium Bldg., Chicagu 4,000 positions filled, 


HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Rieterease teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
bree Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 

ttle ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections for Memorizing. 


By 8S. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti :n of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first, 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avespure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea,and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally, The 
drawings are so simple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 


These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There 1s a regular 
rogression from card to card, and from one series 
the next, and the various movements have been 
—earneny tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


Price, 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fiiteenth 
thousand. Con over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton, ‘Twenty-seventh thousand, 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 

Wright, Bb. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


Hasy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Kdited by Seymour Eaton, Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 

W. H. Huston, Toronto. This vook contains 400 

— exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
le works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need, 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F, A. Bianchard. It is a novel book 
ona novel plan. The Afternouns”’ are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymvuur Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual, 
It is a book of Hxercises,— not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 

By Wo. E. Rosa A. Durrievp, 

Mary Suuman, Bette St. Joun PEar- 

son, and Aspire M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. 

Price, 25 cents. 
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EXERCISES gn, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Winturor. Paper. 


Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
“203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 


500 Exer- 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The August issue of the New England 
Magazine is appropriately called an “Old 
Home Week Number,” since its articles 
all have some bearing on the approaching 


celebrations in New Hampshire and 
Maine. Its frontispiece is a fine portrait 
of the founder of Old Home Week, 
Governor Rollins of New Hampshire. 
There is a delightful chapter by Herbert 
Wendell Gleason, entitled ‘“‘The Old Farm 
Revisited.” William I. Cole’s “Maine in 
Literature” claims recognition for this 
state as the birthplace or home of many 
prominent poets and prose writers, A. E. 
Winship discusses the question, “Are 
Our Massachusetts Country Towns De- 
generating?” in the firm conviction that, 
despite the impression to the contrary 
now existing in some quarters, there is a 
steady improvement in the industrial 
and social condition of Massachusetts 
rural communities. Many poems in the 
number express the Old Home Week sen- 
timent, while two sketches—‘The Old 
Man,” by Antoinette Golay Kuhn, and “A 
Descendant of King Philip,” by Liston 
Wetherell—are in the same sense appro- 
priate. For fiction there are two good 
New England stories,—‘“Lovers’ of 
Poverty,” by Lillian Wainright Hart, and 
“A Dominant Mother,” by Alyn Yates 
Keith. The Editor’s Table takes up the 
South African and Chinese questions, and 
appeals to the strong nations of Christen- 
dom to act on Christian principles, which 
he argues that they are conspicuously dis- 
regarding with natural and logical re- 
sults. 


—In the course of a topical article in 
the August Quiver on the -subject of 
“Tommy Atkins at Church,” the author 


(an ex-army chaplain) recalls some 
amusing anecdotes of the perplexity of 
undecided recruits when asked to declare 
their “religion.” Said one, “I don’t 
know. I’m not particular.” “Well,” re- 
plied the sergeant, “‘shall we say Church 
of England?” “All right,” said the ac- 
commodating recruit, “that’ll do’; and, 
with only a hazy idea as to what his 
“religion” was supposed to be, he was 
conducted into the presence of the officer 
for the day, whose duty it was to repeat 
and confirm the previous questions and 
answers. When the query was reached, 
“What's your religion?” the embryo 
Tommy, with but adim recollection of 
what the sergeant had said, promptly re- 
plied, “Bank of England, sir.” 


—The August number of Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly is the regular midsum- 
mer fiction number of this periodical. A 


summary glance at its table of contents 
serves to show its attractiveness. Here 
in a single number are included stories by 
F. Hopkinson Smith, A. Conan Doyle, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Edgar Fawcett, Alix 
Jchn, Marietta Holly (“Josiah Allen’s 
Wife’), and R. K. Munkittrick; illus- 
trated articles by the Infanta Eulalie of 
Spain, Captain Robert E. Lee, and the 
Rev. W. B. Rankin; and poems by Har- 
riett Prescott Spofford, Edith M. Thomas, 
Samuel Minturn Peck; William Hamilton 
Hayne, and others. The contributions of 
these well-known and popular writers 
are presented with the collaboration of 
illustrators equally famous. 


—The midsummer Woman’s Home 
Companion presents a handsome and 
well-edited issue of a journal that is cer- 
tainly well to the front among the home 
magazines. The abundance of good 
stories do not wholly contribute to the 
general excellence, since there is also a 
variety of other features, such as illus- 
trated accounts of “City Play-Grounds for 
Children” and “Women of South Ameri- 
ean Legations,” together with art'cles on 
child-study, cookery, club-women’s inter- 
ests, and many phases of practical domes- 
tic economics. Published by the Crowell 
& Kirkpatrick Company, Springfield, O. 
$1.00 a vear. 


—The collegiate and educational arti- 
cles that appear regularly in the Delinea- 


tor from the pen of Carolyn Halsted are 


far more than newsy chit-chat. Her 
September contribution consists of “Sug- 


gestions to the New Student.” It can be 
read with profit by the new, to whom all 
things collegiate are novel, and by the 
old student, for whom the early experi- 
ences of collegiate life are becoming mere 
hazy memories. The same number 
touches upon the ge pathos of the 
life of Charles Lamb. Clara EB. Laughlin 
of “The Interior,” who is making fame 
for herself by this series, ““The Stories of 
Authors’ Love,” brings the utmost deli- 
cacy to bear upon the subject of Charles 
Lamb and his Dream Children. 


—Lucy M. Garnett, a writer well - 


known in the Cosmopolitan, writes an in- 
teresting sketch of Salonica in the 
Catholic World Magazine for August. 
She calls it “A New Jerusalem,”’ owing to 
the great number of Jews which have set- 
tled there. It is old Thessalonica, to 
whose people St. Paul wrote one of his 
Epistles. 


—The Jungfrau railway, the highest 
railway in Europe, is entertainingly de- 
scribed in Cassell’s Magazine for August 
by A. Hilliard Atteridge. This issue also 
contains a readable illustrated article in 
the series on “The National Defense,” 
upon “The Worth of the Volunteers,” 


—“‘Leader Scott,” in the Magazine of 
Art for August, finds a sympathetic sub- 
ject in her description of the new door 
of the Duomo at Florence, the work of 
Giuseppe Cassioli. The story of the 
young sculptor’s triumph is charmingly 
told. 


BROWNING WAS A SAINT. 


If to live in the world as if not of it 
indicates a saintly nature, then Robert 
Browning, Sr., was a saint, says W. J. 
Stillman in the Atlantic Monthly, a 


serene, untroubled soul, conscious of no 
moral or theological problem to disturb 
his serenity, and as gentle as a gentle 
woman, a man in whom it seemed to me 
no moral conflict could ever have arisen 
to cloud his frank acceptance of life as he 
found it come to him. He had, many 
years before we knew him, inherited an 
estate in Jamaica, but on learning that 
to work it to profit he must become a 
slaveowner, he renounced the heritage. 
And knowing him as we knew him, it was 
easy to see that he would renounce it 
cheerfully and without any hesitation. 
A man of a rougher and more energetic 
type might have tried the experiment, or 
cuestioned .the judgment—at least have 
regretted his own integrity, but he could 
have done neither. The way was clear, 
and the decision must have been as quick 
as that of a child to reject a thing it ab- 
horred. 

His unworldliness had not a flaw. So 
beautiful a life could never have become 
distinuished in the struggles and antag- 
onisms which make the career of the man 
of the world or even the man of letters, 
as letters are now written, for he was one, 
and the only man I ever knew, of whom 
one would say that he applied in the 
divine sense the maxim of Christ, “resist 
not evil’; he simply, and by the necessity 
his own nature, ignored it.. 


SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATIUN. 


George P. Brown, editor and publisher 


of School and Home Education, one of 
the most useful men and one of the best 


of publications, has met with a great loss 
through a very disastrous fire, which de- 
stroyed all the buildings on five blocks in 
the heart of the city. His subscription 
list is lost, as are large and valuable col- 
lections of records. All subscribers 
should send their name and address and 
the time to which their subscription was 
paid to George P. Brown, Bloomington, 
Tll., at once. Pass the word along. 


Dorothy was taking her first ride in the 
country, when suddenly the carriage 
wheels began to squeak. After a few 
moments she exclaimed, in apparent dis- 
tress, “I—I think I'd better get out, the 
ne groaning so!’’—Youth’s Compan- 
on, 


(Continued from page 123.) 


trifles are fixed upon the mind, so that 
such knowledge means somethingof value, 
The study of the microscope, also one 


of the branches taught, opens up another 
world to those who may not have known 
its witcheries and lends definite color to 
the sounding phrase ‘the fairy-land of 
science,” 

One of the students now at the labora- 
tory is engaged in the study of the food 
and others fishes, and their spawning 
season. He represents the New York 
Fish and Game Commission. Professor 
C. P. Sigerfoos, Ph. D., of the University 
of Minnesota and of the board of instruc- 
tion is studying some special phases of 
the development of the chick, in the 
course of which he had made some beau- 
tiful sections of the embryo chick at vari- 
ous stages of development. 

Miss Laetitia M. Snow of the girls’ 
Latin school, Baltimore, is engaged in 
studying vegetation as found in fresh, 
brackish, and salt water, and in tracing 
relationships and animosities where they 
exist. 

Professor W. L. Tower, B. S., of Har- 
vard University and of the board of in- 
struction is interested in the Colorado 
beetle. 

Students have found more than eight 
kinds of harmonious life upon the shell 
of a single mollusk. According to recent 
observation at the laboratory, no empty 
shells exist in the Cold Spring Harbor 
waters. _They are all tenanted by hermit 
crabs. Were it not for the extreme 
fecundity of the oyster, the species would 
soon die out, for the enemies of the oyster, 
exclusive of man, are called legion, be- 
cause they aré many. The star fishes, the 
periwinkles, the shell borers, and other 
oyster carnivora lurk in beds waiting 
to devour the unwary oyster. Were it not 
that a single oyster may, and often does, 
lay 2,000,000 eggs, the extinction fate of 
the lost Dodo would quickly overtake the 
oyster of our shores. Hundreds of star 
fish are caught and killed by dredging 
boats that now ply over the oyster beds, 
but the eternal warfare goes steadily on, 
the death of one meaning life to the other. 

The gradual disappearance of the lobster 
is to be in part corrected at the labora- 
tory as well as at the buildings of the New 
York Fish Commission, where artificial 
cultures of lobsters are made that the lob- 
ster may not die out and his name linger 
only as a term synonymous with pro- 
nounced derision, 

Some of the many forms that have re- 
cently been gathered and studied at the 
laboratory are spiders, including the jump- 
ing spiders of the fields and woods, who 
build no nests and spin no webs, but de- 
pend alone upon taking their prey by 
means of agility in jumping; flat beetles, 
whose home is between the tree and its 
bark, and who have in consequence 
“adapted” themselves to their environ- 
ment, so that in place of their former 
plumpness they are now flattened out 
very thin, so that they can easily pass be- 
tween the tree bark and the tree covered 
by it; butterflies, nocturnal and day 
moths, humming birds, slugs, imported 
from Europe, where they are common in 
the woods, by means of the importa- 


tion of transatlantic plants to which 


they were attached, and because 
of which and the favorable condi- 
tion that here prevailed, they have 
now been generally distributed in this 
country; crabs, spider crabs, razor fish, 
horseshoe crabs, the descendants and sur- 
vivors of the lost tribes of trilobites, sand 
worms with multiple legs, or what look 
like legs, eels, mussels, sometimes afford- 
ing pastures in the which are growing 
most beautiful polyps, from certainispecies 
of which we have the coral reefs and 
gem corals, snails, worms in tubes, 
shrimps, sea anemones, spine protected, 
flounders, salamanders, newts, box turtles, 
edible turtles, including the diamond- 
backed terrapin and other turtles. Hy- 
driods will be specially studied. The eggs 
‘of the squid are among this season’s col- 
lected treasures of the laboratory. Plants 
and flowers are constantly gathered and 
studied, particularly in relation to their 
environment, the association of plants, to- 
gether with the causes of the same, and 
the influence of marine conditions as well 
as the land influences, and much consid- 
eration is given to a study of the lines 
of tention, where sea and land influences 
meet and _ conflict. Mosses, lichens, 


algae, fungi, insect galls, and their effect 


on plants and the occasional utilization 
of the same as egg receptacles have also 
had and will have continual study. 

Geologists will find something of inter- 
est in the encroachment of the sea upon 
an old geologic river bed now submerged 
by the waters of the harbor. The largest 
classes this year are in zoology and 
ecology. The students are largely 
teachers in colleges, academies, and high 
schools. Professor Barber of the boys’ 
high school, New York city, will spend 
some time at Cold Spring Harbor this 
year. While there he will prepare a 
check list of the insect fauna of Cold 
Spring Harbor, which will be extended 
and enlarged from time to time until the 
whole of Long Island is covered. 

It is intended to send out from time to 
time until a complete geological and 
botanical survey of Long Island has been 
accomplished. A general spirit of good 
fellowship exists at the laboratory, and 
the study conditions seem absolutely 
idealistic. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Education. 

If-you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 


‘scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


Professor Mead’s advice to young 
women, “‘Let- nothing jar you,” is kindly. 
But what are they to do in a crowded 
cable car going round a curve?” 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand: as 


this season, 
year are greater than ever before. 


Calls for next 
Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKROYN, O. 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


+ 


When you 
Railway your investment covers the best in t 
“Book of Trains” tells about it; sent free anywh 


purchase a ticket over 


+ +44 + + 


444 $44 444 


the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 


ravel that can be bought, 
ere. A.J. Smith, c.p.e7.a., Cleveland, O. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 


The Badge Of Courage... 


A New Race 
A Day Ancient 
The Animal’s Trip to Sea. ............+- Bingham & 
Early Childhood 
Art History in the High School. ...............00005 
Early Babylonian sous eae 
Practical Composition and Rhetoric....... Mead & 
China and the Present 
The United States Naval Academy.................. 
Personal Recollections. ............ 
The Rise and Fall of Krugerism...........Scoble & 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Reinhorn (Kd,] American Book Co., NewYork $ .35 
Trant “ “ 1.00 
Archibald A. 8. Barnes & Co,, 1.00 
Caldwell J. H. Miller, Chicago, 


O’Dell{Ed.| Longmans, Green, & Co.,N. 
Miller Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, — 


Crane D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.00 
Jordan “ “ 1.50 
Hough “ “ “ “ “ 1.50 
Waterbury J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.50 
Dudency Henry Holt & Co., New York. 1.25 
Shumway Heath & Co., Boston, 15 
Thompson E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 2. 

McMillan C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 1.50 
Radou Henry Frowde, New York. — 
Gordy Sibley & Ducker, Boston. —— 
Ww Sampson, Dow, & Co., London, 1.00 


alton 
Lankester (Ed.] Macmillan & Co, New York,— 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, * 


The intelligent struggles of the Cuban 
teachers with English have furnished us 
with a good many pretty stories. One day, 
not long ago, the teachers were invited 
to some sort of an evening function at the 
Longfellow house on Brattle street. It 
happened that shortly before the hour for 
the assembly some ladies who were in 
front of that house were politely ap- 
proached by a group of male Cuban teach- 
ers, who, With their hats in their hands, 
stood bowing. 

“If you please, dear madams,” said 
their spokesman, “‘we are invited at this 
house to-night. We wish to attend. We 
were been on an excursion to the distance, 
and have not the time to go to our house 


So that we wear, as you see, our day 


dress. Perhaps you can tell us if it 
would be permitted to us to go to the re- 
ception in our day dress? If it would not, 
then certainly shall we take the time to 
go to our house and put on our night 
dress!” 

The ladies assured then that they would 
do much better to go as they were than to 
put on their night dress, and they bowed 
gravely and gratefully and withdrew.— 
Boston Transcript. 


THE THEACHER’S UNHAPPY LOT. 

A teacher is in the nature of things a 
creature sui generis; his world is not our 
world, says Martha Baker Dunn in the 
July Atlantic. Even Charles Lamb—even 
the gentle Elia—has his gibe at “the 
schoolmaster,” in the midst of his pity for 
him because he is compelled in the very 
nature of things to regard the universe 
itself as an eternal lesson book. A 
clergyman’s profession offers the nearest 
parallel to that of a teacher, but the 
former is supposed to be under the direct 
guidance and protection of the Higher 
Powers, whereas the teacher, with most 
of the clergyman’s responsibilities, is 
obliged to accept as his immediate Provi- 
dence a school board of whom it is not 
always possible to say, “Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” It is true that we, 
as parents, have more far-reaching duties 
toward our children than their teachers 
can have; but if we do not choose to per- 
form these duties, there is, unless we 


_ transgress the law of the land, no one 


who is entitled to call us to account. 
There are, however, periods when we exist 
simply for the purpose of calling the 
teacher to account. Is he not paid out of 
the public treasury? Go to, then! if our 
children are not models, is it not his duty 
to make them so?—Atlantic. 


CANADA. 

The Dominion government has taken 
action with regard to the alleged irregu- 
larities in connection with the sale of 
school lands held in Manitoba last June. 
It is estimated that the country lost $100,- 
000 by the manipulation of the sale. A 
commission is to be issued at once. It is 
likely that Judge Prendergast, of the 
eastern judicial district of Manitoba, at 
Winnipeg, will be appointed to investi- 
gate the charges made. 

The summer school of sciences for the 
Maritime provinces had a very successful 
meeting this summer at Bear River, 
N. S. Dr. L. W. Bailey of the University 
of New Brunswick, Dr. W. W. Andrews of 
the University of Mt. Allison, G. N. 
Hay of the Educational Review, and Prin- 
cipals Cameron and Campbell were the in- 
structors. Two hundred and four mem- 
bers were enrolled, nine being residents of 
the United States. This school is sup- 
ported in part by grants from the pro- 
vincial governments of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, and was established 
some fifteen years ago to give the teachers 
of this section an opportunity for the 
study of natural science with plenty of 
field work. The next meeting will be 
held at historic Lunenburg, N, 8. 


PALMERSTON WANTED TO FIGHT. 


I sailed for England, en route for 
Italy, says W. J. Stillman in the Atlantic 
Monthly, just when the capture of Mason 
and Slidell had thrown the country into 


a new agitation, for it was foreseen that 
England would not submit to this disre- 
spect to her flag, though the step was in 
strict accordance with her own preced- 
ents. I left New. York before we’ had 
heard of the reception of the news in 
England, and found the agitation there 
intense. The consul at Liverpool told 
me that he could not go into the Ex- 
change for the insults offered him there, 
and American merchants were insulted 
on the street. In London, at the restaur- 
ants where [ dined, the conversation 
turned altogether on the incident, and the 
language was most violent. 

As I was in the service of the govern- 
ment, I waited on Mr. Adams, the minis- 
ter, and remained in London until the 
question was settled, in daily communica- 
tion with him. He thought that the 
danger of war was great, and that war 
had not already become inevitable he con- 
sidered due entirely to the attitude of the 
Queen, who resisted any measure calcu- 
lated to precipitate a hostile solution, and 
had refused her assent to a dispatch de- 
manding the release of the envoys and 
worded in such peremptory terms that 
Lincoln could not have hesitated to repel 
it at any cost, which, in the opinion of 
Mr. Adams, was what Palmerston, Glad- 
stone, and Lord John Russell wanted, and 
on the insistence of the Queen the offen- 
sive passage was struck out, 

Mr. Adams did not consider that even in 
its modified form the demand of the Eng- 
lish ministry might not be rejected. As 
the crisis was still undecided, I waited un- 
til the solution was definite. The favor- 
able reply came by the next steamer. To 
the peace-loving heart of the Queen 
mainly, and next to the tact and diplo- 
matic ability of Mr. Adams, the world 
owes that the war most disastrous possi- 
ble for the civilization of the West was 
avoided, 


MISCELLANY. 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS. 


“What we count as an achievement,” 
said a man, “depends. Thus my six- 
year-old son ran in this morning as I was 
reading the paper. 

“ ‘Papa,’ says he. 

“ ‘What?’ says I. 

“‘T’ve put on my own stockings!’ says 
he, and he called my attention further to 
the fact that he had got the seams 
straight down the back.’—New York Sun, 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success, It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

Irate Professor—‘How dare you swear 
before me, sir?” 

Student—“How did I know you wanted 
to swear first?”—Ex. 


ELECTE D while in er to a place of which she had no information, is an unusual ex- 
bo perience, but it happened last month in the case of Miss Abigail Lynch of Her- 

mer, N. ¥. She was in Germany, but just before going had called upon us and authorized ts to 
— contract for her in her absence, knowing that we understood well her capabilities and her 
= oe. So when President Leonard of ILE a primary critic we did not hesitate to 
the ae Normal College wrote for say she was the one won ah to do just the 
— he described. He believed it, and secured her election. This takes a good deal of confidence 

ething, whether - 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 


Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
teach ho are am ous advanceme: 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. those without td mg for nt rather than 


136 Auditorium Bidg. 
Chicago, III. 


The Albert Agency ia the Weer, ) Central 
B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- || 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


every ; 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Bostun, Muss. 


PE [ A LIS S with goes general education wanted for department work in High 
Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 

States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers-secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


WAV IONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Recommends Competent Teachers. 


SCHERMBRHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Q!dest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Joun Rocxwit, | Managers. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O, FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Frese 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. wero. ave., Washington. 
hicago. 25 King St. Ww. Toronto. 4 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
333 Sooper Bide,” Denver Parfott Bldg, Ban 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THz SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field, For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Because of increasing business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
Chapel St., opposite Hotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. ’ 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 


and with ‘ 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
‘ and others interested in these matters. Address 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


HENRY SABIN, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


212 Manhattan Building. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Reco d llege and normal graduates, 8 ists 
and teachers to colleges, schools, an families. 


ts about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manag 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
R mends teachers heartily. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portiand, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


New England teachers wan 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


End of Your Journey you will find 
conventonse to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and trom St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mina. 
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Luppincorr’s LANGUAGE SERIES 
LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 


12mo, Cloth, 40 cents 


| LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 


12mo, Cloth, 50 cents 
By J. N. PATRICK, A.M., 


AUTHOR OF “ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGICS,” “ PEDAGOGICAL PEBBLES,” “ ENGLISH IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS,” AND RECITATION.” 


This new two-book series of Language and Grammar texts excels every 
other series of language texts in the following important particulars : 


{. Lessons on Language is methodically inductive. 
If. It is definite in aim. 
Ill. The method of the author requires the pupil to use a grammatical fact as soon as he 
has learned it. 
IV. Word-Study is methodically presented. 
V. The dictation exercises train the pupil to give undivided attention. 
VI. The sentence- making exercises, oral and written, require the pupil to review, to think, 
to invent. 
VIL. The treatment of phrases and clauses is simple and concise. 
The treatment of verbs and verb - phrases is especially clear. 
. The treatment of participles and infinitives is unusually complete. 
X. Suggestions to teachers and pupils are numerous, and found where they are needed. 


I. Lessons in Grammar treats the fundamental principles which form the basis of the 
language clearly and concisely. 
II. Minor grammatical facts and exceptions which embarrass young students are separated 
from the essential facts and given in notes. 
The treatment of verbs, of verb-phrasee, of copula and complement, is unusually 
4 simple and complete. 
IV. The treatment of verbals is the simplest yet published. 
V. Phrases and clauses do the work of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 
The constructive exercises compel the pupil to master the structure of the sentence. 
EquivaLtent Expressions and Orper are treated in Lessons I. anv II., Parr II. 
Letter writing ani! composition are briefly discussed, and abundant Exercises furnished. 
IX. The a on Fautty Diction suggests much to an inquiring pupil and a growing 
teacher. 
X. Explanatory notes and pedagogical suggestions, which are interspersed throughout the 
text, are worthy of special notice. 


< 


Onusual.y low prices for introduction and exchange will 
be quoted on application to the publishers. 

Correspondence in regard to the introduction of these books 
is cordially invited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


| Water Colors 


: By MILTON BRADLEY 


in the Schoolroom 


This book is just what its name implies, a practical handbook for the use of all who desire to teach 
the use of Water Colors, and the instruction which it attempts to give is in accord with the very latest 
and most approved principles. 

: The teaching is plain and concise, the book bei 
employing artists and personally di:ecting their work. He has, also, for fifty years made professional 
use of Water Colors, and has watched the growth of this line of art work in the public estimation and the 
steady improvement in the colors put on the market. 

his volume should be on the desk of every teacher where Water Colors are used. 


written by one who has had much experience in 


‘ Bound in an attractive board cover; price, 25 cents. 
Add 
Dept.pD. MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


11 East 16th St. 1235 Arch St. 515 Grand Bldg. 122 McAllister St. 


** One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Sorr. Tuomas M. Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


“Nature Stady by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
How. Frayx A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 


Bedford, Mass 


The manual lays ovt only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


‘“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with | 


is the best work that has yet been written.”— | 
Caxotrn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 


Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


Eh pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 


teachers. 


To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 


been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 

The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Commercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition to the prac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 


essential to a complete commercial education. 


Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 
graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 


The Course can be completed in one year. 
_ Registrar of the Institute. 


Circulars can be had on application to the 


JAMES MACALISTER, LL.D., President. 


New York University 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL. D., Chancellor 


A graduate school of educational science. 
Courses are offered in History of Education, 
Physiological and Experimental Psychology, 
Analytical Psycho'ogy, History of Philosophy, 
Elements of Pedagogy, Physiological Peda- 
gogics, Comparative Study of National School 
Systems, Aesthetics in Relation to Education, 
Genetic Psychology, Institutes of Pedagogy, 
Ethics, School Equipment and Organization, 
and Sociology in Relation to Education. These 
courses are closely correlated, and furnish 
thorough professional equipment for teachers 
wishing to fit themselves to become superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, and profes- 
sors in Normal Schools and the Pedagogical 
Departments of Colleges. 

Scholarship advantages. Eleventh year 
begins Sept. 26. For catalogue and informa- 
tion address the Dean, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Px.D., 
University Building, Washington Square, 
New York Ciry. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Col and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


OBANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Speciai 
Course Jor Su isors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils —— for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply, to 

Miss Crane, Director, Potedam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
igg of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 


the school, Newbury, of Exeter ton,’ 


. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 


CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusurG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Lafayette College 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Epilessohy, and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chew- 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 20th. Fall 
erm begins September 13th. 

For Catalogues address the Registrar. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addrese WkLnsHIP OHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. - 
unnecessary. Write for particulars. 
LARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY New York» 


43-47 East 30th St., 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


«se Boston, Mass. 


— 
Completely Parsed Caesar. 
Gallic War; Book I. - ||! 
BY.REV. JAMES B. FINCH, M, Aj D.Day 
cLoTH—$1 ‘Postpaid—400 PAGES # 
The Latin swatde in thadLatia onder jun 


} 
Caesar wrote thenr:* with the exact 
English equivalent of eath Latifi worddirectlys 


| ander it(inter/ined); aud witha 
translation 1” the margin willfieo 
in which every word is completely a@ 
the leading latin gramm c 
* plete «the Latin text, interlined 
on, 


translation, the marginal fipwine transiat 


the parsing—all at a glamce Withont luring. 
leaf! > 


HINDS & NOBLE, 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Coopéf Tiistitute, N. Y.City 
CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. BOSTON: Somerset | 
GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 
Horace Mann 
REPORT OF 
WITH DEBATE. By A. WINSHIP. 


Pp 
Price, iS conte” Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Somerset St., Boston, 


Oloth. Proce, 50 cents. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Boston, 


A New Quarterly. 


PRACTICAL 


OF INTEREST TO 

Teachers, Mothers, Ministers, and Physicians. 
Subscription Price,-++: $1.00 per Year. 

+Published by "WILLIAM A. BARNES, 


505 Massachusetts Ave., cor, Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


"HE Revised Edition of my latest book, entitled 
Psychology, Hypnotism, Personal Magnet- 
iam, and Clairvoyance, is now on sale. It is a 100 
page book, well illustrated... Price, postpaid, cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 


ee ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


lerad@Schoo!l Journal......... ver. Col. 
nadiam Teacher...........-.... Toronto, Can. 
onal i Toronto, Can, 
cational NOwWs...... ewark, Del 


orida Exponén 
fhdiana 


Int 
..... “..Dubuqué, 
rial of Mdaucation........... Om, Mass. 
abot Pedagogy......... eaghamton, N.Y. 
Review... Springfield, Mass. 
higan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 


North western Joufnal of Education. Lincoln, Neb.’ 
i Educationai Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
nsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
mlar Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. . 
blic School Journal Bloomington, 
School Bulletin.............., ..8yracuse, N. ¥. 
School Education..............+ 


School Jotirmal .......-....+«+00: New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, I) 
Southern Schools. .............. Lexington, K 
hers’ Iinstitute..... New York, N. ¥. 
Téacherg’ New York, N. ¥. 
estern ool Journal........, Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Wis, 
Western Teacher Wis 


1) 
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|| ~ Paper. Post-office. 
mericanJournal ot Kducation..8t. Louis, Mo, r 
erican Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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